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Introduction 


By GOODWIN WATSON 


Bureaucracy is an old complaint. In 1859 Florence Nightingale wrote of 
the British War Office, “‘It is a very slow office, an enormously expensive office, 
a not very efficient office, and one in which the minister’s intentions can be 
entirely negatived by all his sub-departments.” 


The rapid expansion of public affairs has intensified the problem. A recent 
census report (January 1, 1945) counted 155,000 governmental bodies (of 
which 109,000 are school districts), employing more than 6,500,000 civilians. 
In the United States, approximately one adult in every fourteen is thus a pub- 
lic employee. 


The war emphasized the problem, not only by increasing the number of 
government workers, but also by requiring them to interfere in the daily con- 
cerns of every business and every consumer. Hence a Gallup poll in the sum- 
mer of 1944 reported that the principal issue of that presidential campaign, as 
seen by Republicans, was BUREAUCRACY! 


Among the government employees drawn to Washington by the New 
Deal in its first, or “brain trust,” phase were many social scientists from uni- 
versities. They were not unacquainted with bureaucratic practices in schools and 
colleges, but in the federal government they found themselves part of a much 
more vast and intricate mechanism. The war multiplied government demands 
for men and women trained in psychology, sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, anthropology, and related fields. 


Social scientists came to Washington with mingled feelings. They were 
attracted toward the great centers of power, and looked forward with anticipa- 
tion to meeting distinguished officials. They were glad, for patriotic motives, to 
be able to use their specialized training to help win the war. At the same time 
they were a little apprehensive. This government work was going to be some- 
thing different. 


Eager to get going and to make good iin response to the challenge of the 
telegrams that had brought him to Washington, the typical newcomer encoun- 
tered bureaucracy with bewilderment. He must fill out innumerable forms and 
then wait. Days—weeks would pass, before clearance was obtained for his 
appointment. Then there was no office, maybe only half a desk. The agency 
was, in all probability, undergoing reorganization. For this reason the new- 
comer’s job could not be clearly defined, overlapping functions had not been 
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eliminated, organizational blue-prints were out-of-date. (Later the newborn 
bureaucrat came to expect reorganization every few months.) The multitude of 
clerks and the corridors of files were appalling. It seemed most improbable that 
they were all necessary. 


Then came the first assignments and trial-and-error learning that “getting 
things done” in government is not dependent simply on having a good idea 
and plenty of energy. There are “channels” into which “memos” must be 
“routed,” and out of which they may or may not emerge. Research and intelli- 
gence officials suffered the shock of discovering that the operating officials for 
whom reports had been painstakingly prepared had acted without consulting 
these studies. In reaction against a growing sense of futility, the investigator 
might redouble his effort, attempting thus to justify his job. Bumping against 
controls from his chief, from Civil Service, from the financial procedures of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Controller General’s office, from inter-agency 
agreements, from jealous competitors, from Congressional investigators, and 
from press misinterpretation, the innovator, bruised in spirit, gradually sub- 
sides into the approved bureaucratic torpor. 


If the new employee comes from business instead of from academic life, 
his dismay may be even greater. One accustomed to push buttons, give orders, 
and make things happen, has much to learn in Washington. There are ways of 
getting things done, but direct attack (“cutting red tape”) is often the least 
hopeful procedure, even in wartime emergencies. In business, it may be a 
simple matter to risk overspending at one point in order to save enormously at 
some other point. In government it isn’t done. Gone, for the bureaucrat, are 
the generous expense accounts of private business. The demand that he secure 
advance approval and certificates for every trip, the fact that taxi fares will not 
be approved if street-cars still lumber about the city, the need to present vouch- 
ets for every detail, even the delay of a train, these all strike him as petty and 
irritating. Bureaucracy is a problem for the government worker on the inside 
quite as it is for the impatient citizen who comes to Washington on urgent busi- 
ness and cools his heels in one anteroom after another. 


Bureaucracy is not a special product of war conditions, of Democratic 
administrators, or even of governments. Complaints of the same malady arise in 
big business, big unions, big school systems, and big universities. In the post- 
war world all of these great collectives promise to be larger than ever before. 
Even our federal government, while cutting down on war functions, must 
expand others so that its peacetime size will undoubtedly exceed pre-war 
numbers, 








Bureaucracy is not an American but a world-wide problem. It appears in 
one form in “backward” nations where the few who are educated all expect 
life-long sinecures in public posts. The emerging socialist regimes in all indus- 
trial nations are increasing the responsibilities of government officials for eco- 
nomic and welfare activities. 


The remedies popularly proposed are clearly inappropriate for a problem 
so ubiquitous. It will be of no help to turn one party out and put another one 
in: both must staff the offices with potential bureaucrats. There is little use to 
inveigh against “government interference in business.” In the first place, the 
world-wide dependence upon government for economic safeguards is a product 
of fears more intense than any which can be conjured up around bureaucrats; 
and in the second place, private enterprise itself is increasingly dominated by 
giant corporations which are no more free from bureaucracy than are govern- 
ment offices. Decentralization is hardly the answer. Even if it were feasible 
to abandon big cities, big railroads, big businesses and central governments, 
and to live only in small social units, the problem would not wholly disappear. 
Bureaucratic behavior may sometimes be most annoying in petty officials of 
' countries, towns, school districts, small colleges, small banks, lodges, churches, 
and clubs. 


‘The main difficulty, however, is in the big institutions. And, as Paul H. 
Appleby points out, it is “not sufficient even for those who hate bigness to 
resist and cry out against it. It is for all to consider and examine the big 
organizations we have and the bigger ones that are being built, and to try to 
make sure that they will provide in the future the same quality of service pro- 
vided by the most efficient of our smaller institutions.” He calls for ‘the com- 
bined efforts of scholars, specialists, administrators, politicians, and the public.’” 


Bureaucracy is a name for a kind of social clumsiness. Americans have 
learned from experience much about the efficient operation of large social insti- 
tutions, but the human factor still disturbs us. The organizational chart looks 
neat, but the persons concerned are refractory. They want to assert themselves 
too much or too little. 


This number of The Journal of Social Issues is devoted to bureaucracy 
because of the urgency of the problem, rather than because psychologists have 
yet advanced far toward its solution. The observations of social scientists who 
have been brought in recent years into unprecedented participation in the great 
mechanisms of business. and government may reasonably lead to improved 
formulations of the problem. 





1 Appleby, Paul H. Big Democracy. New York: Knopf, 1945. 
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Bureaucracy as Citizens See It 


By GOODWIN WATSON 


Measures devised to deal with the problem of bureaucracy must be guided 
by the actual meaning of the term. This “actual meaning” is not necessarily 
the meaning found in dictionaries or in textbooks of political science. The 
meaning that is important for action is the meaning that operates in the lives of 
citizens. Even before semantics stressed this point, psychologists recognized 
that words are stimuli, setting off associated responses in the mind of the reader 
or listener. If there is a difference between these associated responses and the 
“proper” meaning as defined in the textbooks, it is the popular interpretation 
and not the academic concept which represents the social problem to be solved. 
As our expanding American life increasingly utilizes the agencies of govern- 
ment, the issue of bureaucracy can be met only by removing or minimizing the 
frustrations which people have come to resent in connection with what they 
think of as “bureaucratic” operations. We sought a working definition, there- 
fore, by asking a cross-section of literate adults what they understood by this 
word. 


Interviews’ with 240 men and women, white and Negro, chosen from many 
walks of life (but all questioned in New York City during the summer of 
1945) showed that about half (53 per cent) reacted to “bureaucracy” as an 
unmitigated evil. It was a bad, black word; they were against it. About one- 

.third (32 per cent) recognized a complex mixture of good and bad, or at least 

of necessity and inconvenience. The remaining sixth (15 per cent) identified 
the word only with government services, efficiency, order, cooperative action, 
socialism, equality, and other symbols they favored. 


Each person interviewed was asked to report some incident which came 
to his mind in connection with the term. This did not prove to be an easy 
assignment. The characteristic response was to express opinions about bureauc- 
racy in general rather than to recall any concrete experience. Bureaucracy was 
a slogan to be flourished in partisan debate. The emotional content of the 
concept only seldom grew out of any personal dealings with bureaucrats, but 
came usually from association with broader political sentiments such, for exam- 
ple, as attitudes toward the New Deal. It is typical of such affect-laden stereo- 
types that they have no firm ground or particular referent. Most interviewees 
could easily remember encountering the word; only with difficulty could they 





* Interviews were carried out by Mrs. J. E. Banks, Miss Theda Birnbaum, Miss H. 
- ager Turner, and Mr. P. R. Webber, in a social psychology class under the direction of 
e editor. 














recall meeting a bureaucrat. The following paragraphs present and analyze 
some of the responses. 


Those Bureaucrats in Washington 


The most frequent response was a complaint that the processes of govern- 
ment are unreasonably complicated and slow. No one giving such a report was 
inclined to excuse delays as due to the war emergency, and few observed that 
the difficulty might be necessary safeguards. It was quite clear that bureaucracy 
was associated for these individuals with experiences of marked frustration 
because they couldn’t get something they wanted. 


“Somewhere on the west coast, the Coast Guard borrowed a skeleton from a 
junior college. It was to be used in a physiology course for the sailors. It got 
urned up accidentally. So forms had to be put through to get the money for it. 
The forms went to the Budget Bureau in Washington. That Bureau replied with 
legal reasons why the school couldn’t recover. A long period of correspondence 
ensued—between the Superintendent and the Coast Guard, the Superintendent and 
the bureau, the Coast Guard and the Budget Bureau. Eighteen months later, the 
money was finally collected.” (1) 


“I filed papers for a government job and heard nothing for more than a year. 
Suddenly, after I had made other commitments, they telegraphed me to come to 
Washington.” (2) 


Next in frequency come reports of official stupidity and. blundering. These 
would seem to have produced even more severe frustration. 


“OPA lost the report filed by a landlord, then issued a summons to him, claim- 
ing it had not been filed. While the case was in process, they found the ~~ 
report.” 3 


“My ration book was issued with one page of stamps missing. I wrote to the 
OPA about it and they said I should bring the book to their office. They took it 
away and gave me no receipt. When I went back they said it had gone to Wash- 
—_ and I would get another book in thirty days. When it came, they had 
taken out the stamps for the thirty-day period I hadn’t been able to use the book. 
I went to the chief and told him I had been cheated without due process. Then I 
wrote to another bureau. Finally I got the stamps. They have hard and fast rules 
and the local officials cannot use their discretion.” (4) 


Sometimes the frustration arose because of conflicting orders. 


“I wanted to build a chicken house. The War Production Board refused per- 
mission. I took it up with the Department of Agriculture and they said, ‘Go 
ahead.’ They said they’d get WPB to give me permission. Well, WPB never did, 
but I went ahead and built the chicken house anyway.” (5) 


In other instances the complaint was directed merely at the complicated rou- 
tine. 
“I have to write ten carbons of a letter to transfer a man; verbally the busi- 


ness would take only a minute. It’s necessary, though, to prevent confusion alo: 
the line.” 6} 


“An Indian desiring to buy or rent land, buy or sell horses, farming equip- 
ment, etc., is not permitted to do so of his own free will. He must first consult 
with the agent in charge of the Reservation. The agent may feel that permission 
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should be granted or denied. If there is doubt, he fills out the necessary form and 

sends it to the Department of the Interior in Washington, D. C. Further corre- 

spondence is apt to take place before the permission is either granted or —_ ) 

7 

A rather striking instance of bureaucracy came from a mail clerk, and it is 

especially interesting because mail men have not usually been included in the 
popular stereotype of government bureaucrats. 

There is a ruling which prohibits railway mail clerks from changing or cor- 

recting the address on mail which passes through their hands, even though they 


know it to be unclear and incorrect. A relatively new clerk who was not aware of 
this ruling had the following experience: 


In “working out’’ packages he came across one mailed in England addressed to 
“Toppinghom, near York.” Evidently the English clerk, reading it quickly, read it 
incorrectly and thought it was destined for New York. Our New York clerk, 
knowing his’ England well, at once recognized the error and corrected the address 
by crossing off “near” and adding “England” next to “York. He then showed it 
to the supervisor, who promptly reprimanded him and gave him a sheet of rules, 
with a warning. (8) 

Not a few instances came from workers who had seen service in Washington. 
Whatever they hadn’t liked there went easily under the heading of ‘‘bureau- 


cracy,” although that might stretch the term severely. 


“My department was over-staffed and others were under-staffed, but we 
couldn’t exchange girls.” (9) 

“Employees use the government phones for personal calls, despite direction 
forbidding this. It wastes taxpayers’ money.” (10 


Then there were the standard complaints in which direct personal experience 
plays no part, but charges heard second-hand are repeated. 


“Too many brain-trusters.” 


“Sending out all those questionnaires to business.” (12) 
“More bureaus are set up to correct earlier blunders—like the S.E.C. to cor- 
rect the situation brought about by the Federal Reserve system.” (13) 


The favorable reactions to bureaucracy in Washington were all what might 
be called expressions of political opinion. They were not happy memories of 
pleasant experiences. Neither did they tend to refute the charges of delay, 
blunders, and red-tape; they seemed pitched at a different level of argument. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission was the first. It’s necessary to pro- 
tect the public.” G4) 
“Lilienthal and the T.V.A. are examples of the success of bureaucracy.” (15) 
“The F.E.P.C. has done a great deal to open up jobs for Negroes.” (16) 


War Agency Volunteers 
In some of the instances already mentioned it is not clear how much of the 
difficulty was chargeable to federal employees and how much to the local group 
of citizens (“‘our neighbors”) responsible for administering unpopular restric- 
tions. What has happened in America would seem to be that experience with 
unwelcome wartime controls and with overworked and untrained volunteer 
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administrative officials at the local level has provided an immense volume of 
resentment which has been neatly linked with the political campaign against 
“government interference.” Not a single contributor made any distinction as 
he reported his grievance between war conditions and peace conditions, and 
only two distinguished between federal employees and citizen volunteers. 


“I wanted gas to get to my farm. The Ration Board said the farm didn’t pro- 
duce enough to come under farm provisions and was too large and too far away 
to be a victory garden, so I couldn’t get any. They never once considered the real 
issue: whether the food I would have produced would have been worth more than 
the gas I needed. They did it all by fixed rules.” (17) 

“I applied for permission to build a house under H2 housing regulations. I 
prepared my application exactly according to the rules to meet the requirements. 
It was first accepted and then turned down by the local office. Then, by a differ- 
ent interpretation it was accepted and then turned down. When this happened 
the third time, I appealed to Washington and went —— hell to get the per- 
mission. The small minds in the local board meant well but read too much into 
some of the regulations and balled things up.” (18) 

“The draft board had me on their books for six months as in the Navy, but 
all the while I was a regular student at Columbia.” ~ (19) 

“I read in the paper about a man who had been wounded overseas and dis- 
charged, with 84 points, a Bronze Star Medal, and an Oak Leaf Cluster. His draft 
board—I think it was in Georgia—have called him up and sent him to —s a 
private.” 20 


The experiences reported only rarely involved the alleged power-hunger of 
the bureaucrat. The one instance is striking. 


“I know of one O.P.A. office where the head man is a born autocrat. His is 
not a salaried job—he is a volunteer. But he must have sought the job because he 
is a small man who likes power, and this job gives him more power than he ever 
expected to have in life. He must devoutly pray that the war will last as long as 
he lives and believes that if it does, he will grow more and more powerful—too 
powerful to be displaced. He fights to entrench himself and more firmly. Under 
him is a board—members of panels, not paid, retired business men and others. 
They get to like their job—those I have in mind have been spending their days 
sitting on a bench in Riverside Park. They soon get the idea that if they are to 
keep their jobs of rationing the citizens’ food, fuel, and other necessities, they must 
be loyal to their bureau head and boss everyone under them, including the citizens 
who apply for these commodities. It is really amazing how insolent they become, 
how they browbeat the citizens, how they make them wait for unnecessarily long 
periods to be heard.” (21) 


Local Government 


Seldom was specific reference made to state, county, or local government 
as a possible center of bureaucracy. Only one respondent recalled an instance of 
bureaucracy in connection with these smaller units of government. There is no 
reason to believe that officials in borough, municipal, county, and state offices 
are any freer from bureaucracy than are officials in federal agencies; the actual 
difference is probably in the opposite direction. The fact that almost all the 
illustrations centered about Washington is evidence of the propaganda factor 
in building up this stereotype. 











The one instance from city affairs illustrates behavior which is bureau- 
cratic in the worst degree. 

An accountant employed in the Bureau of Finance, City of New York, saw 
where the city could realize a further income of seven million dollars. He spoke 
to his immediate supervisor, presenting this plan to the head of the bureau. His 
supervisor told him to write out his plans and pass it to him and he would see 
that it reached his own supervisor and that it would have to be O. K.'d by suc- 
cessive supervisors before it finally reached the Bureau head. The accountant sub- 
mitted his paper. Months passed, a year passed, and he received no word. Upon 
questioning his head, he was told that any time now it might reach the Bureau 
head. Upon the suggestion of his wife, he asked for and obtained an interview 
with the head of the Bureau. He was very well received, as was his suggestion. 
The Bureau head admitted that the plan was feasible, and it was put in operation. 
The accountant meanwhile went wll to his regular duties. The supervisor, learn- 
ing that the. accountant had “gone over his head’’ and submitted the plan, began 
to make things very uncomfortable for his subordinate. (22) 


The Armed Forces 


Any veteran can give instances aplenty of frustration resulting from delay, 
inflexibility, wasted resources, and orders at cross purposes. 


_ “We had to wait for inspection, wait for drill, wait for chow, wait for vac- 
cinations, wait for pay, wait for almost everything. This waste of time, as we 
called it, led many to believe that the service forces were inefficient.” (23) 


A Second Lieutenant desires promotion, being eligible from point of time. 
He must first get permission to apply for promotion from his First Lieutenant. A 
written application is then sent to the commandant of the post, who in turn sends it 
to the commandant of the post area. The next step is to the headquarters in Wash- 
ington. In returning the orders to the lieutenant, the same order is followed in 
reverse. (24) 


Bureaucracy in Business 


Each interview requested illustrations of bureaucracy from the field of busi- 
ness and from education as well as from government. The idea was a new one 
to many of the persons consulted, but the instances which did come to mind 
were closely parallel to those attributed to Washington. Frustration was expe- 
rienced because of delay, blunders, and inflexible routines. 


An important difference is found in the amount of publicity given to 
bureaucratic incidents in business and that expended on instances in government. 
The New Yorker's “Talk of the Town” (Januaty 9, 1943) has fun with a new 
(unpublicized) ruling of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, extending 
the lunch hour of 15,000 employees from thirty-five to thirty-six minutes per 
day so that the working week would come to exactly thirty-seven hours. The 
writer suggests that if this were a Washington bureau some Congressman would 
figure the total lost hours and scandalize the nation with this waste of tax- 
payers’ money. “The adjective bureaucratic,” he concludes, “though it springs 
up like a sturdy weed in the editorials, is really a delicate little plant; trans- 
plant it from Washington, it dies.” 








Unusually apt is this illustration reported from one of the great radio 
corporations. 


A script needed to be sent back to an author for a very minor revision. Since 
the author was in California and time was short, an air-mail was appropriate. But, 
the man who alone was authorized to sign the approval slip which was required for 
air mail stamps had gone on vacation and forgotten to deputize anyone else to sign 
these slips. No one could give approval, so regular mail had to be used. Regular 
mail proved too slow, as had been feared. The day of the broadcast approached 
with no answer. Then the author had to be hunted up by telephone across the 
continent. To make matters still worse, he was on vacation up in the mountains, 
not near a phone. A special arrangement had to be made with the telephone com- 
pany to run in a private line a number of miles up to a camp in the mountains for 
that one conversation. The cost mounted up into the hundreds of dollars, all be- 
cause in the bureaucracy of big business, no one was free to exercise the initiative 
involved in spending an extra fifteen cents at the right time. (25) 

Mrs. Smith phoned R. H. Macy’s department store to call for rugs to be 
cleaned and stored for the summer. The family left for their country home before 
the rugs were picked up, and asked the building superintendent to see that they 
were available for collection. A week passd. The superintendent complained that 
he had been kept hanging around for fear he would be out when Macy called. Mrs. 
Smith’s sister therefore took the rugs to her home, about ten blocks away, and 
phoned the store again, to check on the cause of the delay. The clerk asked 
whether the rugs were oriental or domestic. The sister did not know, but asked 
the clerk to get the information from the original order. Another week passed. 
The sister had occasion to drive down town. She called the store again, asking if 
someone could come out to her car and take the rugs when she informed them of 
her arrival. No, they could not accept them at the store,:but they would call. 

’ Another week passed, with a fourth phone call, which brought this response, “We 
are taking no more rugs for cleaning or storing.” All explanations were in an 
27 

“While working as a D.S. in a large N. Y. department store during a pre- 
Christmas rush it was necessary to obtain a certain check that was issued only on 
two days during the week. Although it was not one of those days, I went to the 
supply office and explained the need, which had been caused by temporary help 
not notifying their supervisors of the need for the checks in advance. The supply 
office refused to issue the checks without authorization. After several hours of 
running around, I finally got the proper forms signed. Then it was necessary to 
go to the superintendent of the store to get his signature. At 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon I finally got the checks. I think bureaucracy can be good, but this was 
an example showing its red tape and inflexibility.” (27) 

An American shopping in Paris had selected and paid for her perfume and 
was standing at the counter while the clerk proceeded to wrap the package. Sud- 
denly a whistle sounded. The patron, startled, turned to ascertain the cause. When 
she turned back to the counter the clerk had gone, leaving the partly wrapped 
sarge on the counter. Her first impulse was to pick up her package and leave, 

ut visions of being accused of shoplifting crossed her mind. a by 
having little knowledge of the French language, she was sure she would not be 
able to “talk her way out” of such a charge.’ She decided to wait. No clerk 
returned, and the store grew empty. The laws governing working hours in France 
were very strict. The whistle was the signal for the lunch hour, which was from 
twelve to two. (28) 


“Did you ever try to get a damage suit paid by a corporation?” (29) 


Bureaucracy in Education 
The illustrations from the field of education were given mainly by teach- 
ers, although the student’s viewpoint emerged in criticisms of the long lines in 
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which one must wait while registering at college, and of the arbitrary entrance 
and degree requirements. 


Analysis of the complaints—no one found anything praiseworthy in educa- 
tional bureaucracy—shows six components: (1) traditionalism; (2) compli- 
cated division of responsibility; (3) consequent delays in getting things done; 
(4) departmental aggrandizement; (5) concentration of authority at the top 
with underlings relatively helpless; and (6) political pull. Some of these may 
not accord with academic definitions of bureaucracy, but they are what comes to 
the minds of educators who feel bureaucracy to be a problem. A few illustra- 
tions will show the experiences which comprise the meaning of the term for 
these educators who are interviewed. 


Sheer traditionalism is represented in the attitude: 
“It’s been done this way for so many years in the past, and so we'll 4 
doing it.” (30 


Complicated division of responsibility is apparent in these two answers. 


“In a large school system there are too many divisions and nobody is main 
boss. You have a Supply Division, a Building Bureau, and a Division of Instruc- 
tion, each with its own boss. I got permission from my principal to put on a 
show and then had to go to the custodians to get them to pull the curtain.” (31) 

“In our school bureaucracy is at its worst in the music department. There is 
too much machinery for a simple job. Someone even takes care of passing out the 
music and you can’t cross each other's lines. (32 


The delay which results from the complicated superstructure is the theme of 
the next incident. 


“I asked my supervisor for money for mimeographing. He couldn't do any- 
thing about it. I had to go to the superintendent. He had to wait on the budget 
finance committee. I got tired of waiting, so I took $40 out of my own pocket. 
That’s red tape for you, but the system was so large they had to have some check 
on finances.” (33) 


Next comes a comment on the ambitious department head. 


“Each department head wants to make his the most important and to augment 
his staff. No one will ever give up any rights and privileges.” (34) 


The charge of domination and autocracy may be directed at department heads, 


principals, supervisors, superintendent, an officious school board member, or the 
state requirements. 


“To be retained in a teaching job, a teacher had to be recommended by three 
trustees and the principal. Her principal didn’t recommend her. That was final 
and she had no recourse. The only thing she could do was to apply again as a 
new teacher in another school within the same system, and go through the whole 
procedure of application. She was known as a good teacher, so that wasn’t the 
reason she was not recommended. In general it could be a good thing. In her 
case it was bad.” 

“The principal has to clear everything with the superintendent, even such a 
small thing as transferring a pupil from room to room. This means the principal 
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has no authority to do anything. A good move or a bad one is wrong if it hasn’t 
been done through the superintendent.” 


“During the depression, when a pay cut was proposed for teachers, the teach- 
ers’ organizations formulated a plan which was one solution to the problem. The 
representatives of the teachers’ organizations could not get to the superintendent 
and his assistants. Even though they got public support through public meetings, 


they were never able to submit the plan to the superintendent.” (37) 
“The Regents prescribe the course of study and examinations and there isn’t 
much the teacher can do about it.” (38) 


We might not have thought that cliques among the teachers would belong in 
the ‘‘bureaucracy” category, but one teacher sees it that way. 

“The faculty meetings are dominated by a definite clique who push things 

through. If they didn’t want to stay after three o’clock and you had a point to 

bring up, you didn’t get to.” (39) 

Similarly the evils of political manipulation of teaching appointments may not 

logically belong in the concept of bureaucracy, but psychologically they consti- 
tute part of the opposition that can be mobilized by the use of this term. 

“I live in town where the School Board is political. You are either in with 


the politicians, or you aren’t. If you are in with them, you keep your job; if not, 
you are fired.” (40 


“The long waiting list of qualified applicants grows longer while poorly quali- 
fied persons with the proper political connections are given ‘temporary’ appoint- 
ments.” (4 


“The Boston school system is pro-Catholic . If you were a Catholic, you got 
in; if not, you didn’t. An examination was given, but it was given no “ae 
(42 


Bureaucracy in Other Social Institutions 


Although the interviewer did not mention areas outside government, busi- 
ness, and education, the interviewees sometimes brought in illustrations from 
social agencies. These show the now familiar patterns of frustration because of 
(1) division of responsibility among agencies; and (2) domination by persons 
or groups in authority. 

“The roof of the U.S.O. needed to be repaired. Before it could be fixed, four 
or five agencies had to be contacted to get prmission to do the job. The job that 


was originally a five-dollar repair job turned into a $5,000 redecorating job, due to 
the additional damage caused during the delay.” ( 

“I was working with a boy who had a physical handicap and was in need of 
psychiatric help. I took him to an agency. I thought that I had paved the way for 
the boy, but when we arrived, the boy had to go through many humiliating ex 
riences and was asked a lot of questions that’ the agency didn’t need to know for 
the service they were to give. Because of this experience the boy rejected the 
service.” (44 

“A soldier was in need of assistance. He appealed to the Red Cross. He was 


shifted from one person to another, and finally reached a key person with authority 
but too late to benefit.” (45) 


Another respondent had praise for the Red Cross bureaucracy because, as he 
said: 
“They get blood out of you in forty-five minutes.” (46) 
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The complaints about dictatorships took many forms. One minister referred 
to the arbitrary way in which the Bishop sometimes makes appointments, Two 
respondents mentioned hospitals. 

“Even though a hospital is a service organization, the group is not taken into 


the management of it. It is supposed to be more efficient, but isn’t in the long run 
because it doesn’t consider the group.” (47) 


“A Hallowe’en party was being planned at a certain hospital. The student 
nurses decided not to wear costumes because of the additional expense involved. 
The faculty wanted to wear costumes; in the majority of cases the faculty were in 
possession of costumes, and it entailed no additional expense. The members of the 
Student Association again stated their reasons for no costumes, and the President 
took the matter before he faculty meeting. The Superintendent of Nurses refused 
to permit the President of the Student Association to present her opinion and ruled 
that costumes must be worn. (48) 


Marginal Associations with Bureaucracy 
Some of the incidents and observations reported seem very wide of the 
mark. A number, of course, just didn’t recognize the term. One (a college 
graduate) asked if it were a medical term. Another thought it had to do with 
the early life of the child and asking questions. One man associated it with the 
British, whom he disliked. 


Conclusions 


1. Most people have a disapproving attitude toward what they under- 
stand by bureaucracy. 


2. This disapproval arises mainly from hearing the word used as a term of 
opprobium, not out of specific personal encounters with bureaucrats. It is 
thought of most often as a criticism of Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


3. The concrete incidents and experiences which do not cluster about this 
term seem to include nine fairly distinct ideas: 
a. a complicated set-up, with too much specialization and division of 
responsibility ; 
. tigid, inflexible rules and routines with no opportunity for intelligent 
adjustment to specific cases ; 
. blundering and stupidity in officials; 
. Slow operation, long delays; buck-passing ; 
. duplication of effort, waste of resources, conflict of directives ; 
. ambitious officials, zealous to magnify their authority or extend their 
power; empire building; 
g. concentration of control in the hands of a few; domination and dicta- 
torship ; 
h. intrusion of political favoritism; 


> 
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i. interference with democratic rights. 


4. Some important attributes of bureaucracy appear seldom or never in the 
popular illustrations. For example: 

a. inertia, lack of initiative, timidity ; 

b. centering life within the agency; development of a special lingo; 
resentment of outside interference; making the agency an end rather 
than a means; keeping out of touch with real life needs. 

These objections arise infrequently because they are likely to frustrate only those 
individuals who would like to see the bureaucratic agency more aggressive. The 
popular stereotype reflects antipathy toward what is done and how it is done; 
only the imaginative few are concerned about what is not being done. 


5. The problems of bureaucracy as they appear in business, schools, col- 
leges, sociai agencies, and other institutions are very similar to the problems 
encountered in government. Bureaucracy is not an issue between big business 
and government; it is an unsolved problem for every large scale enterprise. 
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Bureaucracy in the Federal Government 


By GOODWIN WATSON 


Recent wars have given impetus to the study of psychological problems. 
Out of World War I came Army Alpha and a rapid development of intelli- 
gence and achievement-tests. The psychologists brought to Washington during 
World War II were more often assigned to social psychological problems. 
Demand exceeded the supply of persons trained in the field represented by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. This chapter is an attempt 
to bring together some of the experiences and interpretations of competent 
psychologists who accepted the call for wartime service. Without exception, the 
psychologists assigned to administrative responsibilities in Washington “made 
good.” It is reassuring to note that their academic training had not unfitted 
them for the rough and tumble struggle. Whether they were aided by their 
psychological training and insights is another question. Most of them relied 
mainly on native wit and acquired common sense; the instances in which expert 
psychological knowledge was used in making administrative decisions were rare. 
Now, as these psychologists return to peacetime pursuits, we have asked them to 
pause a moment and to reflect on their experiences in Washington. What did 
they learn that may help others to understand leviathan? 


Intelligence 


Psychological appraisal begins naturally with the ability of men and women 
now in government service. “More mischief,” says Fraser, “has probably been 
wrought by hofiest fools in high places than by intelligent rascals.” 


The consensus of reports from some thirty psychologists with experience 
in various Washington agencies is that the average level of individual intelli- 
gence is unusually high. One man commented: 


“There is more concentration of brains and education in Washington today 
than has ever before been brought together in any city, under any auspices, at any 
time in the history of the world. Of course there are in the federal agencies, as in 
any big business or large school system, some fuddy-duddies and stuffed shirts. 
But no college faculty that I have ever seen had so small a proportion of them as 
will be found in a typical government bureau. The staff tend to be college-trained, 
research-minded, practical, aggressive, alert, on their toes, and in touch with the 
latest developments in both theory and practice.” 


Stuart Britt, out of several years’ experience as the official representative of 
psychology helping agencies locate properly qualified personnel, wrote: 
“The really high level of brain power in Washington at present is amazing. 


By picking up the telephone you can get a real expert in almost any specialized 
field to give you an answer on almost anything under the sun.” 





Fraser, J. G. The Magical Origin of Kings, p. 83. 
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A woman with experience in private industry and in a responsible govern- 
ment personnel post began her analysis of bureaucracy with a similar comment: 


“It may surprise you that I mention first as an advantage of trying to accom- 
plish things through a government agency, the general competence of staff .. . 
There is respect for the specialist; there is a selective procedure which tends to — 
weed out before appointment the unintlligent and unqualified; there are require- 
ments for promotion to administrative posts . . . that emphasize skills and abilities 
rather than mere seniority and nepotism; and there are laws and tradition against 
discrimination on account of sex, race, and religion which tend to keep the area 
of competition wide and therefore to result in better appointments.” 

Few psychologists would regard intelligence tests and achievement tests as 
perfect measures of competence, but from comparison of staff in institutions 
which use tests extensively with the staff of agencies which do not, it is quite 
clear that a higher level of ability is found where, as in the federal government, 


everyone except the top personnel must get there by competitive examinations. 


Expertness 


Expertness in some specific aspect of government is characteristic of bureau- 


crats. John Stuart Mill commented: 


“The only governments . . . in which high political skill and ability have been 
other than exceptional . . . have been essentially bureaucracies. The work of gov- 
ernment has been in the hands of governors by profession; which is the essence and 
meaning of bureaucracy.” 


The difference between a business man visiting Washington in ordinary times 
and the seasoned bureaucrat whom he confronts in some government office, is 
really the familiar distinction between amateur and professional. But it is not 
always admitted. 


In fields like government and education the average man knows, or thinks 
that he knows, almost as much as the specialist. Expertness in government is 
not easy to recognize. A citizen who would defer to expert knowledge in engi- 
neering or medicine is suspicious of a Ph.D. in political science or economics. 


Failure to recognize the expert role creates misunderstanding in the public 
and maladjustment in the executive offices. The government is the servant of 
the people, but dependence on servants is galling. “Only the insider can make 
decisions,” wrote Walter Lippmann, “not because he is inherently a better man, 
but because he is so placed that he can understand and can act. The outsider 
is necessarily ignorant because he is trying to navigate the ship from dry land.” 
Expertness may be a result merely of being on the inside. 

The sense of belonging to an in-group of experts is aggravated by the mis- 
interpretations and attacks to which so many Washington officials have been 
subjected. The tendency to associate mainly with other Washington officials is 





* Lippmann, Walter. The Good Society, p. 150. 
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| a serious handicap, but it is accentuated because other officials are the fellows 
on the “inside,” who can understand and sympathize. 


It is not strange that able men and women, prepared by years of study and 
working a hard forty-eight-hour week in uncomfortable offices, should resent 
some of the nasty press attacks upon “bureaucrats.”” We had an echo of this 
sentiment when we invited one official to contribute to our symposium. She 
replied: 

“I was all set to give a few examples when I began to wonder whether we 
should cooperate in what seems to be another project of belittling government 
workers. I’m a little tired of the easy epithet ‘bureaucrat.’ Darn if I'll cooperate in 
a project which has for its goal the implication that I’m a parasite, making like 
busy all day long, making up rules and regulations just to have the fun of enforc- 
ing them on the helpless Mr. Average Man.” 

The problem at the bottom of these several difficulties seems to be one of 
gtanting greater recognition to those whose expertness deserves prestige. The 
typical Washington staff includes some who are doing work that any reason- 
ably intelligent person could soon do about as well, and others who must be 
numbered among a very small group with the specialized training and expe- 
rience necessary to do their job. Civil Service distinguishes only loosely between 
these degrees of expertness, and the genral public has been even less aware of 
such differences. One good assignment for the public relations men who (usu- 
ally under other titles) are now finding a place in each government department 
would be to increase public respect for some of their less conspicuous public 

( servants who have acquired extraordinary knowledge and skill. 


Motivation 


The observations of psychologists who have worked in Washington, par- 
ticularly those who were there in wartime, run counter to the popular stereo- 
type of the apathetic bureaucrat. They agree with the emphasis of one col- 
league, who said: 

“These ‘bureaucrats’ are also sincere of purpose and for the most part damned 
conscientious. They work hard, and many of them long extra hours without hint 
of personal gain.” 

Another reported during a very hot August: 


“It may be instructive to know that among perhaps fifty social scientists whom 
I know personally, all those in academic life have now run off to some cool vaca- 
tion spot, but all of those working for the federal government are still putting in a 
fifty-hour week in this God-awful Washington climate.” 


Another writes: 


“I for one have worked harder in my six years in the government than dur- 
ing the most of my sixteen years in industry, where I was considered a bit on the 
busy-bee side, but where I was not driven as most of us now are to disprove to 
myself a horde of half-forgotten slurs on the industry and initiative of the group 
I now belong to.” 
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A favorite trick of Congressional investigators seeking to discredit some 
executive agency has been to ask for salaries earned by government workers 
before they come to federal employment. It was occasionally possible to discover 
and to publicize widely a case of an employee who had risen spectacularly in 
government service. In most such “investigations,” conducted for partisan pur- 
poses, no publicity was given to the much larger number of government workers 
in responsible positions who came to Washington for salaries substantially 
smaller than they had earned previously. 


Even top posts are often filled at considerable financial sacrifice. We are 
not thinking of the “dollar a year’ men who, as a rule, chose that arrangement 
because it would permit them to continue to receive from private interests a 
salary much larger than government would have paid them, but rather of the 
thousands of high-ranking federal officials who, like officers in the army, accept 
their assignment, reduce their standard of living, and get along on what the 
government provides. A typical case is found in the specifications for accept- 
able persons to be ‘‘contract termination negotiators.” The job pays only $6,500 
‘a year, but to be acceptable a man must demonstrate “a present earning capacity 
exceeding $10,000 per annum and preferably $20,000 and upward.” What- 
ever might motivate the men who accept such an appointment, it would scarcely 
be the hope of financial security. 


A pertinent study was made by F. Stuart Chapin in the community of 
Red Wing, Minnesota, during the war. He questioned members of ration 
boards about their experience. While these were unpaid officials, they exercised 
a very large measure of power over the lives of their fellow citizens and, as we 
have seen, were the target of many attacks on bureaucrats. 


Since service on a ration board was for many a volunteer service performed 
because of a sense of responsibility to the country in wartime, the questions asked 
were designed to get at the more personal aspects of the procedure. Thus three 
questions related to the positive values to the individual of serving on a ration 
board. In the opinion of ninety-four per cent, service on a ration board was a 
satisfactory way to contribute to the war effort. No one was undecided on this 
question. All agreed that one got to know the people of the community better. As 
to whether service on a ration board offered opportunities for community leader- 
ship, sixty-three per cent replied yes, twenty-five per cent were undecided, and 
twelve per cent said zo. Five questions concerned the complications and handicaps 
that accompanied service on a ration board. To a question about whether there was 
a loss of personal business because of membership and its responsibilities, fifty res 
cent said no and the remaining half was divided equally between yes and undecided. 
It is significant that ninety-five per cent expressed the opinion that they had less 
time for personal recreation. None were undecided on this issue. A bare majority, 
fifty-three per cent, said that ration board membership did not often involve neglect 
of one’s children and family, twenty-seven per cent said that it did, and twenty 
per cent were undecided. Sixty per cent believed that ration board services were a 
cause of fatigue and ill health because of the heavy drafts on time and energies; 
but thirty-three per cent believed they were not. In their responses to the state- 
ment, “More enemies in th community have resulted from ration board duties than 
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from ordinary business or professional duties,” the group was evenly divided; 
thirty-eight per cent said yes, thirty-eight per cent said mo, and twenty-five per cent 
were undecided. 


It seems evident that the duties of these ration board members were dischar, 
at more personal inconvenience and sacrifice than an uninformed and critical lic 
had any conception of.’ 

The most serious frustrations of public employees seem to arise because 
they are not allowed to render the service they would like to give. The Wash- 
ington Post runs a daily column called ‘The Federal Diary,” conducted by Jerry 
Klutz. From time to time he publishes letters from dissatisfied government 
workers. Very rarely do they gripe about the long hours or the small pay or 
the crowded, hot, and noisy working conditions. Something like eight out of 
ten of the complaints show a sense of frustration with respect to ideals of pub- 

‘lic service. People who came to Washington to help in a great undertaking 
express themselves as disappointed that they aren’t kept busy, or that they 
are kept busy at useless activities, or that important services are being neglected 
and understaffed. The motivation behind the dissatisfaction seems to be a desire 
to be more useful and to be part of an agency that is more useful. 


One Division Chief, trained in social psychology, reports: 


\ “Among the hundreds of people who came to me for an interview regarding 
changing jobs, the dominant interest appeared to be a desire to get into some- 
thing which would contribute more directly to the winning of the war or to con- 
structive social welfare. Most of them were trying to function rather than to rise in 
pay or status.” 


The young newcomer thinks of Washington, before he comes there, in 
terms of hope for the country and hope for the world. He comes, oftener than 
not, as a social idealist. When bureaucracy frustrates these aspirations, it is not 
because of the bureaucrat but in spite of him. 


Courtesy 


An incidental observation of some importance in correcting popular stereo- 
types is that the manners as well as the motives of the bureaucrats seem to be 
unusually good. Several observers have commented on the courtesy with which 
they were received in various busy government offices, despite the strain of war- 
time pressures. It is a superstition of private enterprise that clerks in a depart- 
ment store just yearn to be of service while government employeese show no 
consideration for the public. 


A psychologist tells us: 


“I have called up strange offices on a long chance that someone there might 
know something about my problem, and have had men and women quite unknown 





* Chapin, F. S. The impact of the War on Community Leadership and Opinion. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press ,April, 1945, p. 13. 
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to me put themselves out to try to help me get in touch with the person who 
could give me what I wanted. I have gone in to see busy and responsible officials 
and never once been given the kind of brusque brush-off which I have more than 
once received from educational administrators and from busy business men in pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

From Congress comes additional testimony. Jerry Voorhis writes: 


“It is my firm belief that the vast majority of people who work in and for 
the government have a sincere desire to make a good record in their jobs and 
recognize that the principal way in which they can do this is by developing healthy 
and happy relationships with the citizens with whom they come in contact.” 


Power-seeking 


A motive of special concern is the power-drive. It is ubiquitious, and even 
very minor officials share in the manna of a mighty government. Is the reason 
why people are willing to undertake assignments in Washington despite lower 
salaries, crowded quarters, and the discomforts of heat, both climatic and politi- 
cal, the satisfaction in extending power? 


Raymond Moley seems to think so. In “A Voice from the Bureaucracy” 
he quotes a leter from a minor official in “the colossal federal machine:” 


“The rivalry of the czars of various agencies is well known, but the clash 
goes all the way down the line like little ripples from a big splash. . . . Each sec- 
tion head is obsessed by the federal psychosis of fearing that he isn’t really as im- 
portant as he thinks he is and that some day his work and his section’s work might 
diminish. Therefore, he argues to himsef, I must get more work all the time, take 
- more duties, create new duties which I must convince my superiors are essen- 
tial.” 


Mr. Moley’s proposed remedy that functions should be distributed to the states 
seems to rest upon an implied but untested thesis that the forty-eight state 
bureaucracies foment less urge toward agency expansion. — 


Other observers are skeptical of the amount of power hunger among their 
Washington associates. They are inclined to regard that stereotype as more a 
projection of the feelings of the weak than a picture of the motives of the 
strong. Those who are subject to the controls exercised by a bureaucracy 
undoubtedly feel the power factor more keenly than it is felt by those who must 
exercise these controls day in and day out over the years. It seems likely that the 
bureaucrat is far more aware of the higher powers which control, regulate, limit, 
and often frustrate him than he is of the power he can exercise upon those 
beneath him. The two experiences are related, however. The frustration of the 
bureaucrat may loom large in his conscious experience, but it may unconsciously 
motivate aggressive dominance in relation to the public he is supposed to serve. 


The psychologists interviewed did not find it easy to recognize much power- 
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craving in themselves or their associates. Said a woman executive with expe- 
rience in several agencies: 


“The picture presented by the newspapers and Congressmen of the power 
drive developed by bureaucrats is something that I have not been able to observe 
in practice. It probably does exist in federal agencies I have not known, but as a 
generalized picture, I think it is much overdrawn if not actually a myth.” 
Professor Dan Katz reached a similar conclusion on the basis of his observa- 
tions. 


“Personally I never encountered anything to substantiate the notion of power- 
drunk bureaucrats. In my two years and in many contracts I rarely ran into gov- 
ernment officers utilizing power in a tyrannical manner. Quite the contrary was 
the case. My own contacts with the O.E.M. administrative people, civil service 
officers, our own managing personnel, and the O.W.I. hierarchy itself almost always 
revealed harried individuals trying to do a job and willing to listen to reason.” 

Analysis of the tendency toward aggrandizement by agencies—'‘empire 
building” is a term sometimes used—suggests that it does not originate in 
Napoleonic impulses of officials. Almost every instance of proposed expan- 
sion was seen by those who proposed it as a necessary means of fulfilling obliga- 
tions to which the agency was committed. The psychology was more that of a 
workman hungering for a new and more efficient tool, or a housewife planning 
new cupboards to facilitate kitchen work. It was strongly functional. The 
agency found that it ran into certain obstacles. Some data were not available 
or were not in the most usable form. Some good policies ran into difficulties 
because other agencies didn’t understand how to carry them out. So the original 
agency sought to incorporate within its own power the area the information 
service or the field operations which would facilitate the essential service for 
which the bureau was responsible. 


Agency aggrandizement is probably an inevitable accompaniment of the 
effort to do the work of the agency as well as possible. It is the expansive 
tendency common to most complex business or engineering undertakings. The 
central idea of a T.V.A. is not to satisfy a bureaucratic urge toward dominance 
but the better service that can be rendered if navigation, flood control, power. 
and valley development are all handled in the fashion dictated by their actual 
interrelations. 


Impersonality 
The heart of the problem of bureaucracy is in the demand that persons 
shall become merely parts of a vast systematic mechanism. The Division Chief 
is not supposed to bring into his office the friends whom he respects and with 
whom he enjoys working. He is supposed to describe a job in impersonal 
terms, to let Civil Service test out applicants without regard to anything except 
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objective standards, and to appoint from the certified candidates. In practice, 
love sometimes finds a way to circumvent these barriers, but impersonal appoint- 
ment is as common in peacetime government as it is rare in colleges and small 
business. The objectivity is, of course, a necessary safeguard against nepotism, 
favoritism, race or religious prejudice, and usually results in the selection of 
more competent persons than would be brought in by reliance on personal 
attachments. 


No bureaucratic practice seems more typical than “channels” and “‘layer- 


ing.” “Channeling,” according to Ruth Landes, an anthropologist who has 
worked with several Washington agencies, 


means recognizing authority while stressing anonymity. It means that no step can 
be taken without informing or inquiring of the person next highest in pegs 
who then passes it higher up, and so on. This is all done in writing, and as the 
desks are already piled high with memoranda, any particular communication may 
require some time for clearance, and occasionally gets lost.’ 

“Layering” is the name given to a regulated procedure for contact between 
workers in different agencies. Mr. Jones, a minor employee in O.W.I., wants 
. to discuss a problem with his “opposite number’ (a man of similar rank 
assigned, perhaps, to work on .a closely related area or problem) in the State 
Department. Proper procedure ‘is not for Mr. Jones to call this associate 
directly, although the two may have enjoyed cocktails together the afternoon 
before. Rather Mr. Jones addresses a request to his superior, who sends it up 
to his superior, who may have to send it up again until it reaches a liaison level, 
where an official bridge has been constructed to connect O.W.I. and State 
Department. Across this bridge of liaison officers the request flows to a high 
official in the State Department, who passes it down, down, down to the proper 
man. The answer is supposed to flow back the same way. All this takes time 
and like as not results in the matter being disapproved by some official along the 
line. It seems wasteful red tape at its worst. In actual practice “layering” is often 
short-circuited, and in the speed-up of war operations it had to be. 


But before dismissing the approved practice as ridiculous, let us consider 
its values. Higher officials must be responsible for what their subordinates do, 
and “layering” is one way of being sure that they are informed. Quite possibly 
Mr. Jones’ request would involve matters of policy which he would not have 
known about and which would require some modification. If Mr. Jones visited 
or telephoned freely about, the chances are he would get to the wrong official 
and either be frustrated or encourage a breakdown in the division of labor which 
the department consulted is trying to operate. Moreover, Mr. Jones may be 
transferred some day or become ill or resign. The system provides a way by 





* Landes, Ruth. What About This Bureaucracy?” Nation, Oct. 13, 1945. 161:365. 
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which his successor can carry on with essentially the same contacts and func- 
tions. Bureaucracy thus does for the office something of what the production 
lines does in industry. It makes any man replaceable without changing the 
quality of the product. 


The routines so standardize interpersonal relations that individual liking 
for a “good fellow” or corresponding dislike for another will have very little 
effect on the outcome. They serve, as Merton points out, 


to minimize friction by largely restricting (official) contact to modes which are 

reviously defined by the rules of the organization. Ready calculability of others’ 
ehavior and a stable set of mutual expectations is thus built up. Moreover, form- 
ality facilitates the interaction of the occupants of offices despite their (possibly 
hostile) private attitudes toward one another. In this way the subordinate is pro- 
tected from the arbitrary action of his supervisor, since the actions of both are con- 
strained by a mutually recognized set of rules. . . . The structure is one which 
approaches the complete elimination of personalized relationships and of non- 
rational considerations (hostility, anxiety, affectual involvements, etc.).’ 


The system has its uses, but the psychological consequences are sometimes 
bad. People resent becoming cogs, even in a good machine. For a little piece 
of authority in a very limited area, the bureaucrat pays a heavy price. He is no 
longer a free citizen. He is forbidden by the Hatch Act to take part in politics. 
If he lives in the District of Columbia, he cannot even vote. He may make no 
speeches and write no articles except as these have been passed through proper 
| channels and approved. His achievements must be anonymous. He may not 
\ sign the letters or articles or books he writes. Regulation extends even to such 
personal areas as to the associates from whom he may or may not accept birth- 
day or Christmas gifts. 


Miss Landes, in the article cited above, argues that this depersonalization 
creates neurosis: 


It is a striking commonplace that most government workers in Washington 
complain of chronic fatigue—in spite of the fact that they enjoy very superior con- 
ditions of work. They have good food, good incomes, g medical facilities, 
ample sick leave, and recreational and even mental-hygiene facilities. I imagine 
that this fatigue is a form of neurosis resulting from the suppression of practically 
every manifestation of their personality. 

Two types of move have been proposed to try to counteract depersonaliza- 
tion. One goes toward giving each person a definite piece of work for which he 
has almost full responsibility. Then his co-workers, at least, can know how well 
he has done. A policy of increasing praise for workers in minor posts fosters 
morale. The other move seeks to identify the individual more fully with his 
section, division, or “shop” so that he may enjoy its achievements as his own. 
Occasional social affairs are arranged for people who work together. These 


1 Merton, Robert K. “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” Social Forces, 1940, 
18,560. 
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measures are both employed simultaneously in good government administra- 
tion. 


Red Tape 


We have already noted that the complicated procedures of hiring and of 
layering are personally frustrating but are retained because they serve important 
ends. The same could be said of almost every involved routine. “To cut 
through red tape” is not always praiseworthy. It may mean abandoning valu- 
able safeguards. 


A good instance is the problem of budget. Administrators accustomed to - 
getting quick action when they see a need or an opportunity, chafe and froth 
while the slow wheels of government turn. 


i, 


The reason for the controls is obvious enough. The bureaucrat is spend- 
ing the money of 140 million bosses. Any gains or losses are theirs, not his. 
Not one cent is spent by any executive agency until that money has been spe- 
cifically appropriated by Congress, and any impression that Congress tosses 
billions freely about is quickly dispelled by administrative experience. Senators 
and Representatives have their limitations, but a casual attitude toward mount- 
ing government costs is not one of them. Many a business man brought to 
Washington because ‘the knows what it is to meet a pay-roll,” has gone back 
sobered by the realization that he can get full expenses for transcontinental 
travel from his home firm far more easily than a government official could get a 
taxi fare reimbursed by the Treasury. 


It is especially discouraging to be defeated by penny-saving in a proposal 
that could lead to much larger returns. Congress “saved” the people several 
hundred thousand dollars by abolishing a research agency, only one of whose 
numerous projects had saved the government three times the total cost of that 
research outfit. 


Inaction 


It is easy to understand that a social mechanism which makes it difficult to 
act and easy to block action will foster personalities who shelter their passivity 
behind ‘‘regulations.”” It is not so easy to see, as J. Donald Kingsley does, that 
this negativism may even be a virtue: 

It seems to me that the dominant psychological characteristic of the bureaucrat 
is an aversion to direct or vigorous action—a proclivity to avoid meeting issues 
head-on, which in some cases becomes almost pathological. Stated negatively, this 
characteristic can be described in many terms—some of which would enter into the 


stereotype of the bureaucrat—such as routineerism, timidity, unwillingness to stick 
out one’s neck, etc. 
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I am convinced on the basis of my own observations and experiences, both in 
this country and with the British Civil Service, that this is the dominant and per- 
vasive characteristic of public employees and I am further convinced that there is 
not only a very good reason for it but also that, under normal conditions, it has 
real social utility. The widespread distribution of this characteristic is, in fact, the 
principal reason that we are spared a bureaucratic despotism or the horrors of Mr. 
Burnham's ‘managerial revolution,’ for the existence of this psychological trait 
throughout the Service is indicative of the extent to which the Service is in fact 
responsible. 


This is a point which I should like to see hit hard. Of course we have men 
of action and decision in an autocratic business corporation where such men are 
responsible to no one but the board of directors whom they successfully manipu- 
late. The conduct of public business, on the other hand, is not only carried on in 
a goldfish bowl, but is aimed by its very nature at the minimization of conflicting 
interests and conflicting points of view, with a view to the maximization of sup- 
port for a particular program. This inevitably means that the public servant must 
constantly keep his fingers on the pulse, not only of congressional opinion, but of 
the particular social groups with whom he is dealing. In a social order normally 
marked by sharp conflicts of interest, even the administrative conduct of public 
business is thus. necessarily affected by the delays, hesitancies, and inconsistencies 
invariably accompanying a process of compromise. To the extent that the society is 
fundamentally unified, I believe that this dominant trait of the public servant would 
be altered. 

The perquisites of the bureaucratic career, “tenure, pensions, incremental 
salaries, and regularized procedures for promotion ensure the devoted perform- 


ance of official duties without regard for extraneous pressures.’”* 


Paul Appleby in his recent book based on a dozen years of service in the 
Department of Agriculture, calls attention to the fact that ‘‘every governmental 
executive lives and moves and has his being in the presence of public dynamite. 
. . . The bureaucrat grows timid under constant fire—and the fire is not only 
constant but heavy.”* The structure of rules and regulations thus become a 
protection against over-weening pressure-groups. 


A simple instance may be found in the report of a psychologist who was 
placed where he had to interview a good many applicants for jobs. Not infre- 
quently applicants came fortified with letters from Congressmen and other influ- 
ential political figures. It was often a relief to hide behind the severe formal 
Civil Service regulations. 


Given a fair measure of concern for the public interest in the bureaucrat— 
and most seem to have at least that much—he will use his knowledge of red 
tape to offset most of the undesirable pressures exerted by outsiders with some 
axe to grind. His inaction accomplishes at least the thwarting of some of the 
most obvious self-seeking interests. 





* Merton, R. K. Op. cit., p. 561. 
? Appleby, Paul. Big Democracy. New York: Alfred Knopf. 
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One reason why resistance to pressure can so often prove useful is that 
the pressure seldom comes from the direction of the general public. A Com- 
missioner of one of the great regulative agencies reported that it was his con- 
sistent experience that day after day he heard pleaders for one special interest 
or another, represented by the ablest legal talent money could buy. Representa- 
tives of the consumers whose interests he tried to protect rarely appeared and 
almost never had worked up so impressive a barrage of testimony. Men work- 
ing under constant pressure from one direction may fight back vigorously for a 
few years, but eventually they tire and almost unconsciously bend like trees 
before the prevailing wind. In such jobs the bureaucratic barriers to change 
may prove a support for weary integrity. 


Deterioration in Character 


The decline in vital quality from youth to old age can be observed in any 
occupation, but it seems to be accentuated among bureaucrats. There are several 
reasons why government employees appear to grow old before their time. 


One, already presented, is the encouragement of inaction. The constant 
pressure to stay in line, to move only in channels, to be sure one follows prece- 
dent, to get approval from above before acting, and that first rule of the bureau- 
crat, ‘‘Never stick your neck out!”, combine to make energetic young people 
move out to fields where initiative is more welcome. Those who remain are 
both selected and trained for timidity. 


A more subtle analysis has been made by Prof. Merton, who argues that 
in order to discipline employees for the following of proper procedures even 
in crisis, a little overtraining is required. ‘There is a margin of safety” resem- 
. bling the “precautionary overestimates made by the engineer in designing sup- 
port for a bridge. . . . Adherence to the rules, originally conceived as a means, 
becomes transformed into an end-in-itself . . . an instrumental value becomes a 
terminal value.’* Long indoctrination makes proper procedure seem more im- 
portant than the purposes the agency is supposed to serve. 


The good bureaucrat conforms not only to procedures but to goais set out- 
side himself. This is perhaps the most demoralizing aspect of his work. Policy 
decisions are made in Congress or by top executives. By the time subordinate 
officials are consulted, choice is apt to be limited to a selection of means for 
reaching already determined ends. The government worker whose values are 
essentially the same as those of the dominant policy-makers is unaware of any 
conflict, but the innovator and iconoclast whose insights are indispensable to 





* Merton, Robert K. Op. cit., p. 563. 
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progress must confine his originality to techniques or work himself out of his 
job. “Superiors,” Thorndike remarks, “unless so extremely able as not to fear 
competition, look askance at high intellectual ability and originality in their 
subordinates.” 


Accommodation to the policies and values of those who make the strategic 
decisions may be slow, but it is insidious and inescapable. 


It is a vague recognition of this impasse which has contributed most to the 
prevailing disillusionment of young people who went to Washington with high 
hopes and ideals. One can rationalize for a time that compromise at some points 
is necessary for effectiveness at others. After a while the compromises are 
made without even the self-deception of an argument that some larger good 
will somehow be served. This leads to distrust of one’s own values, disintegra- 
tion of character, and the demise of personality. 


Intellectual Deterioration 


There are very few government jobs which provide favorable conditions 
for intellectual growth. Here is one psychologist’s description of his Washing- 
ton day: 


Get to the office early to have a little time to work on the new budget. By 
nine there are several employees with personal matters and matters of office policy 
requiring immediate attention and decision. The secretary brings in the pile of 
mail and memos, some of which can be dealt with at once, others promise to take 
some hours to work out. Meanwhile the secretary is buzzing you to the telephone 
for incoming calls, and you have memos asking you to cal Mr. X, Mr. Y, and Mr. 
Z. At eleven o'clock comes a long and tedious committee meeting in which sev- 
eral people get into an unnecessary wrangle. Lunch with a man who wants a 
favor of some kind. Back to the office just in time for the daily staff conference 
and the discussion of a proposed change in office publications. The conference 
leaves a lot of problems in its wake, and they take precedence over the added 
mail and the added requests to call Mr. U., Mr. V., and Mr. W., which the secre- 
tary put on your desk while you were in conference. After the eight-hour day, 
when the office staff has gone home, you settle down to do most of the work that 
must be gotten out that night because tomorrow will be like today, only busier. 


A high government official, the chief executive of a major agency, responded 
to our request for comments on his experience with bureaucracy in these words: 
One of the greatest problems of the top administrator is to find time to study 
and to think. While one is supposed to master the most far-reaching and compli- 
cated situations, and to reflect within and without full information and wise judg- 
ment, there is just not enough time and energy to do this. 

} A man who brought research training to his government service speaks of the 

drift of research persons away from their field of specialization: 
An interesting aspect of this drift is the way the professionals come to neglect 


/ the very disciplines which presumably made them desirable to the organization. I 
have talked witi dozens of such professionals who say they have not read a pro- 


* Thorndike, E. L. Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 775. 
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fessional book in years. . . . The deterioration of professional personnel while in 
sale sr is a source of distress to me. It is true that for a few months the pro- 
essional learns a great deal about procedures and some of the techniques that 
have been applied to the particular problems of the organization; it is during that 
time that his principal contributions to method will be made. After that he sinks 
into the bureaucratic swim. It is useless to expect these people to put in their 40-48 
hours plus transportation time and still be fresh for serious study or creative work 

after working hours. 
Laski, writing on “Bureaucracy” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
recommends a number of procedures for minimizing the degeneration of mind 


and morals that too often occurs. Among them are: 

1. direct and continuous contact with the constituency affected by his work; 

2. organic contact with the legislative branch; 

3. fairly frequent changes of work; 

4. contact with foreign officials operating somewhat related but different 
jobs; 

5. easier transfer out without threat to pensions, etc. ; 

6. more publicity for the work of individual officials; 

7. lower retiring age to bring in more young men. 


Thorndike also recommends young blood: 


“Psychology recommends that the young (person from forty down to twenty- 
five, or even wiry should be used more in government. . . . Good government in 
the future should be less a matter of controlling and palliating mischief and folly 
and more a matter of constructive invention and experimentation. This needs an 
infusion of the young. The best cure and preventive for rash and foolish experi- 
mentation is not for the conservative old to defend the status quo, but for them to 
encourage the ablest and best to make scientific and sensible experiments.’” 


Research and Operations 


Separation between research personnel and operating personnel character- 
ized most agencies during this war. Psychologists usually landed on a research 
"staff to supply expert information for the use of administrators. Congressional 


action even forbade the use of professors in administrative posts of certain 
agencies (O.P.A.). 


The relationship between the research staff and the operating staff pre- 
ented persistent problems. The research staff often failed to get the operators 
to make use of data collected with many pains. A score of men might work for 
months on a 500-page report. No one in their agency read anything but the 
twenty-page summary. That is understandable, but the sense of futility mounts 
when the top administrator asks for a one-page digest. In this condensed form 
it fails to connect with the problem as he now sees it and is discarded. The 
morale of the research outfit sinks. 





* Thorndike, E. L. Op cit., p. 789. 











When the research worker asks to be put in touch with the field situation 
and with policy problems, which he feels he must know more intimately in 
order to make his study bear on the real issues, he is likely to find that his intru- 
sion into the domain of the action-men is unwelcome. 


The most hopeful attack on this problem seems to be that which involves 
the policy-maker himself in the research process so that he feels the study is his 
rather than one being done by someone else to serve him. Lewin, Bavelas, 
French, and their associates have reported such experiments in industry; Lip- 
pitt is now engaged in applying similar principles within the training program 
of several federal agencies. 


Legislative vs. Executive 


A vital problem in government, especially acute now in the United States, 
is the relation between those who make the laws and the bureaucrats who must 
apply and administer them. The relationship is complicated by factors of spe- 
cial influence at present: 

1. The expansion of government functions, both for war and for peace, 
has built a vast executive machine which cannot possibly be understood or con- 
trolled in every part by Congress. The relative importance of the legislative 
branch decreases, and Congressmen dislike being deflated. 

2. Baffled by situations so complicated that no law seems to cover all con- 
tingencies, Congress has legislated loosely and increased the range of adminis- 
trative discretion. This abdication of legislative functions sometimes brings 
executive officials into conflict with one another and with the intent of Con- 
gress. 

3. The major psychlogical difficulty is the difference in background and in 
method of thought between the typical Congressman and the typical civil 
servant. The former are selected by political influence, the latter by competi- 
tive examinations. This process results in different types of thinking. The 
legislator is rarely a scholar or student of affairs. He knows people—the right 
people. Personal contact is his strength, The bureaucrat has a very different 
background. Often he doesn’t know any of the right people and doesn’t give a 
hoot what they think. He probably knows many facts and theories, and is 
skilled in an efficient practice within his special area of competence. He is safe- 
guarded there by civil service. 


There is little opportunity for the two to meet on common ground or to 
gain an understanding of each other’s point of view. Sometimes their only 
contact is in some incident in which the Congressman wants to do a friend a 
favor, and the bureaucrat’s only other contacts with Congress may be the occa- 
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sions when he is called to waste many precious hours before some committee 
seeking to make political capital out of finding ‘‘waste” or “subversive thoughts” 
in his office. These contacts aggravate both parties and account for no small 
measure of the frustration and damnation of bureaucrats. 


Recent proposals for streamlining Congress, decreasing the number of com- 
mittees, and providing each with a substantial research staff will help to heal 
the breach. The last proposal is especially important. When both the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches are staffed by men competently trained in social 


science, in statistics, and in other research approaches, understanding should be 
greatly facilitated. 


A noteworthy example of progress toward cooperation is the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Problems. Over a 
half dozen years “it has succeeded in drawing the relevant state administrative 
agencies into an active, cooperative relationship (with the legislature and with 
labor and industry) in framing policy as well as in its application.”* The com- 
mittee has studied the operation of proposed measures abroad, has analyzed 
opinion of interest groups, and has advised on specific legislation. Professor 
Bradley concludes that its first achievement has been that ‘‘the relations between 
the legislature and many administrative agencies have been lifted from a plane 
of negative frustration to one of positive cooperation,” a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for in Washington. 


Needed Research 


The sub-committee on Competitive-Cooperative Habits of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council’s Committee on Personality and Culture concluded, after 
reviewing the literature on bureaucracy, “The present state of research in this 
- field is neither a laughing nor an academic matter; it is perfectly appalling to 
note the lag between the number of civil servants and the static condition of our 
psychological knowledge concerning their behavior.” 


The best-known study is probably L. D. White’s survey of the prestige 
value of public versus private employment,’ but that was made before the New 
Deal began and has not been repeated under contemporary conditions. 


Some of the most pertinent suggestions for needed research have been 
made by Prof. Merton. In his 1940 article he suggests: 


Empirical studies of the interaction of bureaucracy and personality should 
especially increase our understanding of social structure. A large number of spe- 


* Bradley, Phillips. ‘Blazing New Legislative Trails,” “Survey Graphic, May, 1944, 
* White, L. D. The Prestige Value of Public Employment. American Political Science. 
Review, 26:910-914. 
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cific questions invite our attention. To what extent are particular personality types 
selected and modified by the various bureaucracies (private enterprise, public serv- 
ice, the quasi-legal political machine, religious orders)? Inasmuch as ascendancy 
and submission are held to be traits of personality, despite their variability in dif- 
ferent stimulus-situations, do bureaucracies select personalities of particularly sub- 
missive or ascendant tendencies? And since various studies have shown that these 
traits can be modified, does participation in bureaucratic office tend to increase 
ascendant tendencies? Do various systems of recruitment (e.g., patronage, open 
competition involving specialized knowledge or “general mental capacity,” prac- 
tical experience) select different personality types? Does promotion through seni- 
ority lessen competitive anxieties and enhance administrative efficiency? A detailed 
examination of mechanisms for imbuing the bureaucratic codes with affect would 
be instructive both sociologically and psychologially. Does the general anonymity 
of civil service decisions tend to restrict the area of prestige-symbols to a narrowly 
defined inner circle? Is there a tendency for differential association to be especially 
marked among bureaucrats ?* 


In a later discussion he adds: 


All this suggests lines of research concerning the recruitment of intellectuals 
by public bureaucracies. Data concerning the objective criteria for selection are erad- 
ily available, but these are of secondary interest. We should like to know the class 
location of intellectuals who find their way into these bureaucracies. Concretely, at 
what points do alternatives emerge in the intellectual’s career line? What pres- 
sures lead him to prefer public to private bureaucracies? To what extent does 
alienation from and repudiation of business-class values play a part in such choices? 
What are the sources of such estrangement? Can we thus throw light on the 
common pattern of intellectuals divorcing themselves from the nominally sovereign 
values to identify themselves with the fate of potential power-centers? Does the 
flow of intellectuals into public bureaucracy serve as a barometric reading of actual 
or impending shifts in power? What anticipations are common among intellectuals 
who expect to find their spiritual home in a state bureaucracy? Data on questions 
such as these constitute a first step in determining the later effects of bureaucratic 
life upon the intellectual. Only when this information is assembled can we test 
the hypothesis that bureaucracies provoke gradual transformations of the alienated 
intellectual into the a-political technician, whose role is to serve whatever strata 
happen to be in power. 


Summary 

Bureaucracy, as analyzed by social scientists with wartime service in the 
federal government, is a challenge to our capacity for social engineering. It has 
been possible during the war to attract to Washington many persons of high 
intelligence, strongly motivated by a desire to serve. There is a serious danger 
that with peace the abler individuals will !eave and that posts may be filled for 
a generation by veterans with a yen for sinecure and experience in soldiering. 
There is much in the bureaucratic situation which would reenforce that direc- 
tion of development... Necessary safeguards against favoritism and the bias of 
individual personalities become barriers behind which the timid may stay secure. 
If penalties fall mainly upon action, inaction will become chronic. 





2 Merton, R. K. “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” Social Forces, 1940. 18:568. 
? Merton, R. K. “Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy,” Social Forces, 1945. 
23:409. 
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The remedy is to increase the opportunity for full participation by the 
government worker in his task. He needs to be given a sense of the importance 
of the job as a whole and his part in it. Assignments of tasks need to be 
worked out so that, with the goal clearly defined, workers can utilize a large 
measure of initiative, resourcefulness, and ingenuity in devising efficient means. 
All available avenues need to be utilized in order to stimulate growth on the 
job. A civil service position should be one in which continuous professional 
study and in-service training is expected and rewarded as it now is in many 
city school systems. 


Further, a series of non-political experiments and conferences designed to 
improve cooperation between legislative and executive offices and between 
research scientists and policy-makers would help to remove some present frus- 
trations and to develop a situation in which it is more satisfying to do a con- 
structive, creative job. 
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Bureaucracy in Business 
By ROBERT A. BRADY 


Despite the universal evidence of bureaucracy in business to be found in 
trade and technical literature and in the reports of more recent governmental 
committees of inquiry, there has not yet appeared a reasonably competent study 
of bureaucratic tendencies in this field. This is unfortunate. In the absence of 
such examination there exists a strong, though completely mistaken, inclina- 
tion among both lay and expert readers to assume that bureaucracy in some 
peculiar fashion is an attribute—-or, more commonly, a “disease’—of govern- 
ment. Thus it appears to follow that, in some unique and sinister manner 
never made very clear, bureaucratic rigor mortis becomes more general and 
cumulatively more odious only as the public hand extends control over the pre- 
sumably unbureaucratic “‘free enterprise” system. 


Yet nothing can be further from the truth. This generalization holds 
whether bureaucracy is taken in its technical meaning as the machinery for 
organization and coordination of complex and interdependent functions, or 
whether used as a term of opprobrium to stigmatize the omnibus of faults that 
characterize failure properly to organize and direct such complex systems of 
control. On both counts business in America is becoming increasingly bureau- 
cratic. It is an open question whether its bureaucratic weaknesses are greater 
or less than those commonly found by critics of governmental administration. 


In its original and proper meaning, bureaucracy, as Max Weber pointed 
out long ago, appears in large scale organization the instant there occurs suf- 
ficient differentiation of skills, function, and authority as to require the evolu- 
tion of objective standards for regularizing selection, training, definition of com- 
petencies, and advancement in ranking. Bureaucracy means merely rational 
organization of personnel in the management heirarchy. It is the precise equiv- 
alent for personnel of engineering in technological processes, and it has been, 
consequently, an inherent feature of capitalistic enterprise almost from the 
beginning. Business, that is to say, has become more bureaucratic in proportion 
as it has become large scale, more complex, more centrally directed, as, in short, 


it has come to require more and larger planning, guiding, and directing office 
staffs. 


A multitude of thoroughly familiar developments has caused this feature 
of business organization to grow in importance in a sort of geometric ratio 
with each passing decade: the rise and permeation throughout our culture of a 
mass production, highly complex, ever more closely interlaced industrial tech- 
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nology; factors, both technical and strategic, favoring horizontal and vertical 
integration; growth of national and world markets giving rise to concomitant 
efforts to rationalize and control the widening processes of distribution; rise of 
overhead costs paralleled by growth of specific cost indeterminancy for more and 
more products; and expansion of such related practices as price discrimination, 
“administered prices,” and monopolistic manipulation of prices. Whatever 
intensifies trends in these and related directions promotes the bureaucratization 
of business. Thus, business bureaucracy grows with every effort, or plan, or 
organization, or bit of machinery for increasing the size of the typical business 
unit, or for extending the scope of its control—geographically, by range of 
products, or over price, or any other feature or aspect of business policy or for 
pooling its interests with other business concerns in the form of cartels, or 
employers, or trades associations; or for promoting or defending business group 
interests vis-a-vis labor, the government, the general public, or other domestic 
or foreign business interests. 


The issue, consequently, is not whether business is becoming bureaucratic 
or not, but rather what are the peculiar qualities or characteristics of business 
bureaucracy in contrast with those of government, religious institutions, the mili- 
tary branches of the state apparatus, or still other non-business organizations. 
Systematic and long sustained efforts have been made in both general fields to 
‘overcome the more obvious weaknesses of bureaucratic organization such as 
growth of red tape, “passing the buck”, cliquism, undue differentiation of func- 
tion, the tendency to expand staff regardless of function or after functions have 
jatrophied, lack of individual initiative, and the tendencies promoting identifi- 

/ cation of occupational level with invidious social status. As scientific manage- 
ment has come to grips with these problems in business, so civil service has 
expanded its influence in government. More recently recognition of the com- 
mon elements of bureaucracy in all complex organization has led, as in the 
work of the Society for the Advancement of Management, to systematic efforts 
to handle these problems sai generis and without regard to the field of appli- 
cation. 


The advantages of so doing, in terms of clarity of statement of the prob- 
lems and the objective handling of the more controversial issues, are obvious 
on a little reflection. But a serious danger lurks in the offing. It lies largely 
in the fact that the possibility of solution of the more insistent problems of 
bureaucratic organization inheres in the very nature of the institutions undet 
surveillance. Bureaucratic problems are problems of personnel, of human beings 
working together in highly cooperative activities, who are constantly reacting to 
the nature of the underlying tasks and the objectives of united action as well 
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as to the competence and qualities of executive direction. The more insistent 
problems of bureaucracy, that is to say, ate ideological as well as technical, 
philosophic as well as administrative, ethical as well as scientific. To forget 
this fact is to fall into one of the worst and most common errors of the 
bureaucratic mind, that of mistaking a solution on paper for solution in the 
world of reality. 


The bearing of this point upon an adequate understanding of the nature 
and qualities of business bureaucracy may be illustrated by reference to two 
supposed differences between government and business organization. First, 
business administrative and managerial hierarchies are typically superimposed 
on a highly dynamic industrial technology, while most governmental organiza- 
tion lacks all direct reference to technology. Second, business is supposed, in 
contrast to government, to be possessed of singleness of publicly defensible 
purpose. Let us consider each of these in order, for around the two may be 
briefed most of the features of the swiftly proliferating business bureaucracies 
of our times. 


With respect to the first, the initial question might be asked, “What is the 
attitude of bureaucratically minded business towards technical change and 
innovation? Towards expansion?” On every side we hear of the enormous 
sums of money that are being spent on engineering improvements, industrial 
and scientific laboratories, new products and inventions, new ideas and pioneer- 
ing ventures of the great steel, aluminum, food processing, machine and elec- 
trical manufacturing, transportation and communication, and countless othet 
business establishments. These in turn are being aided by governmental research 
of such agencies as the Bureau of Soils and Chemistry, the laboratories of the 
Agricultural Marketing Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Bureau of Standards, and the Bureau of Mines; and these again are supple- 
mented by special service research institutions such as the Mellon Institute, on 
the one hand, and the American Standards Association, on the other. 


From business participation in and concern over the activities of such func- 
tions, there appears to be a veritable business mania, almost a psychosis, for 
improvement, change, innovation. The great prominence enjoyed by tycoons 
of industrial progress, such as, in more recent times, Charles Wilson of General 
Electric, Knudsen of General Motors, and the omnipresent Henry Kaiser, serve 
to deepen the impression of breathless interest in technological change. The 
vast outpouring of technical literature in the engineering and trade journals is 
given a touch of the apocalypse by the enthusiastic eulogies of Time and 
Fortune; everywhere both technician and layman see the pushing back of the 
frontiers of knowledge and the birth of new industries, and everywhere one 
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finds business men dreaming, learning, driving after change, improvement, new 
ideas. 


There is a substantial element of truth in this picture; no myth could be so 
long sustained by its promoters or so widely accepted by its public, if it lacked 
all substance. Yet there is another and exceedingly disturbing side to this 
picture. The very same business concerns featured so heavily in the roseate 
futuramas of Fortune are typically engaged at the same time in organizing them- 
selves into monopolies, monopolistic groupings, cartels, syndicates, trades asso- 
ciations, employers associations, and numerous variations on these standard 
forms for purposes having less to do with rationalization—i.e., the extension of 
scientific methods of organization into regional or industrial bases—than with 
restrictive control over industrial processes. A little careful study shows that 
technological progress is promoted only so long and in so far as it is conducive 
to the advantage of the concern which has succeeded in “fencing in” an area of 
scientific fact or industrial ‘‘know-how,” or has succeeded in pinning down such 
an advantage by resort to the patent laws or special licensing agreements. 


The records, to mention but a few of the better known sources, of the 
Anti-Trust Division, the reports of the Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
the findings of the Temporary National Economic Committee, the evidence sub- 
mitted by the “scandal-mongering” books such as The Tragedy of Waste and 
Your Money’s Worth, and the data given monthly by such organizations as 
Consumers Union and Consumers Research, are replete with instances of the 
holding back of new inventions, new techniques, new products, new methods, 
and new ideas by business enterprises. Amongst these are not only the small 
and “‘fly-by-night;” the bulk of the evidence relates to the big, powerful, and— 
in Fortune terms—most “progressively minded” concerns of the country. 


A few examples may suffice. Almost the whole of the food processing 
industry is opposed to grade labeling and the introduction of the quick freez- 
ing process. Both the automobile industry and the petroleum industry have 
opposed high economy carburation and the principle of economizing on the 
use of lubricating oils by change of cylinder oil, not with mileage, but with the 
seasons. The shoe industry opposes oil treatment of sole leathers which would 
nearly double the average wear. The patent medicines industry opposes efforts 
to restrict use of medical raw materials to the equivalent of the prescription. 
Well-nigh everything was done that could be done to hold back the introduc- 
tion of FM radio transmission. Alcoa left on stone unturned to hold back 
competition in aluminum, or from magnesium. But for the exercise of monop- 
oly controls, horn-shelled glasses would cost from a fifth to a tenth of current 
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prices. The power interests oppose the multiple purpose or TVA-type of river 
valley development. 


These are not isolated examples, nor are they exceptions that “prove” the 
contrary rule. They illustrate the obvious but quite different point, namely that 
the primary purpose of business bureaucracy is not promotion of innovation 
or even physical production, but of special interest advantage. More than that, 
it promotes this special interest (1) at a time when technological improve- 
ment rests most clearly on scientific research and is more intimately associated, 
therefore, with both the prospects of material improvement and with the under- 
lying intellectual foundations of our civilization than at any other previous 
period, and (2) under circumstances where it is more difficult to establish 
any clear harmony of interest between the typical decisions of business and the 
general welfare of labor, farmers, or the general public. The net resultant is a 
pressure towards “fencing in” of the scientific and intellectual, as well as the 
industrial terrain, in a fashion analagous to feudal division of the land area, 
but without benefit of any set of commonly recognized principles for reconcil- 
ing even the more obvious conflicts of interest. Nobody has yet discovered for 
monopoly or monopoly-minded business a moral equivalent of the “simple and 
obvious system of natural liberty’ which accomplished for Smith’s contempo- 
raries such a reconciliation for competition and small business. 


The results of this posture of affairs are numerous and far-reaching, and 
they all have a bearing upon our second point, i. e., the presumptive ‘‘single- 
ness of publicly defensible purpose” ascribed to most contemporary business. 
It might be deduced from the foregoing that we must take as given the exist- 
ence of a single purpose in the promotion of vested interest. Such is not the 
case, and because this is so there exist inner cleavages which multiply the outer 
confusion brought about by common recognition of significant conflicts of inter- 
est over the conduct of business activity. The still badly fumbling efforts of 
business organizers to extricate themselves from the multiplying dilemmas 
have, furthermore, followed patterns which deepen the difficulties and widen 
the area of confusion. Several points emerge which have an important bearing 
upon the subject of business bureaucracy. 


(1) Lacking any rationally verifiable principles, or any popularly accept- 
able arguments for identifying monopoly-oriented practices with the popular 
well-being, business bureaucracies are ever more persistently driven towards the 
development of an ambivalent propaganda that attempts zt once to justify the 
tenets upon which the private enterprise system rests per se and to represent 
monopoly practices as consistent with these tenets. Business, in other words, is 
now resorting to “public relations” and the “sale of ideas”, but necessarily 
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without meeting the issue clearly. On the contrary, this resort to publicity must 
seek not to clarify but to confuse the facts. It seeks to prove that business is 
based on the “free enterprise” principle, when in fact it is increasingly organ- 
ized on a monopoly footing. It favors laissez faire while talking on behalf of 
carte blanche. \t says ‘free competition” when it means cartel types of price 
fixation. It eulogizes “private property” when privately held productive prop- 
erty is rapidly disappearing down the throats of the corporate giants. It gloti- 
fies the system of ‘‘free contract” as contracts become increasingly lopsided, with 
the large and organized dictating the terms to the small and unotganized. It 
may even talk of “planning” (as in the case of Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment), when it means only the absence of it outside the confines of the 
individual business enterprises. 


The fountainhead of information being muddled, all are confused. White 
is black, and black white. Those opposing grade labeling of processed foods, 
which would aid the consumer, speak as though they were defending the con- 
sumer’s interest, while the most bitter attacks on labor are supported as though 
"in labor’s defense (for example, in the Montgomery Ward case or the Cali- 
fornia anti-picketing initiatives).. Examples might be multiplied ad infinitum, 
and they would show not only such disarming address to third parties, but also 
to the parties of opposition. Thus much of industrial relations seeks to prove 
to labor that its interests are advanced by incentive systems where the ratio of 
return declines with increasing output, or by laws which open the door to 
scabbing, or by participation on some privileged basis in practices which mili- 
tate against the interests of other labor (as in the tariff, or in the milk dis- 
tribution and building industries). Agricultural relations advocates to farmers 
controls which benefit not farmers but distributors . Public relations speaks in 
glowing terms of the benefactions to be showered on the public by concerns, 
activities, and laws which eliminate consumer freedom of choice through divid- 
ing markets, raising prices above competitive levels, preventing or delaying the 
appearance on the market of new and better products, retarding the establish- 
ment of new firms, subsidizing the continued existence of obsolete and ineffi- 
cient plants, and preventing the industrialization of new countries or other 
sections of this country by imposition of discriminatory freight rates. 


The costs of this publicity are enormous, and the new machinery, office 
space, functions, and manpower involved presents one of the most amazing 
examples of bureaucratic malfunctioning available to the student of this prob- 
lem. Nobody knows how high the national bill for public relations expendi- 
tures has become, particularly since practically all advertising now carries some 
burden or other of public relations intent. This has happened at a time when 
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the advertising bill of the country has doubled; all factors included, it must 
now run close to the annual sum of four billions. From any rational point of 
view this is almost wholly waste. The residue of value in the form of real 
enlightenment to the public with respect to goods, institutions, or ideas is so 
small, and so confused by the conscious or unconscious misinformation of the 
balance, as to be largely worthless. Business bureaucracy, in other words, has 
inflicted on itself a dreadful and wasting institutional elephantiasis; with this 
disease it has no choice on present showing except to lend it ever more body, 
ever more of its vital substance, ever more of its manpower, its money, its 
brains and ingenuity. 

(2) The well-nigh universal trend towards ever more inclusive, central- 
ized, and politically potent organization of each major interest grouping has 
led to the growth of specialized bureaucratic machinery—like the biochemically 
specialized fighters in colonies of termites—engaged in this group warfare. Not 
only have grown such specialized staffs of economists, accountants, promotion 
men, lobbyists, lawyers, spies, and contact men, together with the funds, man- 
power, space, and general resources which they absorb from the body economic, 
but they have given rise to a vast and complicated machinery of clubs, associa- 
tions, institutes, and miscellaneous supplementary organizations, frequently with 
quite ill-defined functions, but with almost independent lives of their own. 


It is probably true that from half to two-thirds of the business trade asso- 
ciations, chambers, and institutes have no real functions beyond, perhaps, per- 
forming the clerical task for occasional “get-togethers,” and that the balance of 
these organizations could not justify more than half of their staffs or budgets. 
Three or four which I have had some occasion to examine at length are way 
over-staffed, have exhibited every known tendency to expand personnel without 
extension of functions which can be justified to their membership, and, in fact, 
take up the bulk of time of existing staffs “scaring” the membership, or ‘‘cook- 
ing up” new functions out of thin air in order to heighten salaries, increase 
staff, and do whatever is required to acquire a fictitious importance. 


Those associations and those percentages of their staffs which may be per- 
forming significant functions are still primarily concerned with the performance 
of tasks which are a function in large part of the dubious role bureaucratically 
organized business feels itself compelled to play in our society. Before a gov- 
ernment investigating committee it must present data, and for this work it 
requires economists, accountants, statisticians, lawyers, reporters, public rela- 
tions counselors, and other crafts. To hold its own (witness the case of Chair- 
man Fly and the Communications Commission in the Cox Investigation, or of 
OPA vis-a-vis the pressure lobbies), the government requires a similar or 
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greater set of experts. The demand for experts, assistants to experts, clerks and 
stenographers, rises competitively like Ossa on Pelion. The demand never 
declines; it always grows, and it is reflected not only in personnel, but in type- 
writers, paper, file cases, office space, meetings, and conferences which employ 
time, publicity which fills the newspapers and colors the billboards, and so on 
endlessly. 


This duplication is forced on government, farmer organizations, trade 
unions, and on other business organizations with which each may come in 
conflict. ICC duplicates a large part of the staffs, the information, the office 
space, the “know-how” of the railroad managements. (One ICC director once 
guessed that with a fifty per cent increase, ICC could run all the railroads of 
the United States and dispense with all the rail central managements, a savings 
in bureaucratic staffing over all of better than fifty per cent). FEPC, FCC, FTC, 
the anti-trust division, and the various state regulatory commissions are in a 
roughly analagous position. 


More than that, the power cumulated in the hands of the central organs of 
"large business lends all this activity a peculiar and ever more insistent political 
caste. Patronage, favor, contacts,. what the Chinese call “squeeze,” and what 
in ordinary life ranges between what we call respectively “pull” and ‘‘graft,” 
permeates staffs, functioning, methods of procedure, attitudes, and outlook. A 
large brokerage house in Chicago will employ only Harvard men. A large west 
coast shipbuilder will not discharge from any executive position any of “‘the old 
company boys.” A national trade association executive will hire only men from 
his home state. A Jewish banking house will hire only Gentiles. A leading 
and ‘“‘progressive” food processing executive sits on a technical committee only 
to prevent technical advance. A millionaire lives comfortably with an annual 
expenditure of around $25,000, but hires experts who prove he always loses 
money so that he never pays income taxes. The ‘‘expense account” has become 
something to joke about. All such, and numerous other devices, are so common 
as to no longer call attention, But what happens to these when they are caught 
up in a vast and complicated machinery manned by “experts” available, on the 
bidding, to provide the technical “know how” for contest, evasion, and dissim- 
ulation ? 


It is very difficult to say, but the evidence is strong that to the elephantiasis 
and parasitism referred to above, there should also be added inability through- 
out all these ranks to apply civil service critieria. There is only one way to 
cleanse these ranks, and that is the purge; the possession of friends and con- 
tacts, supplemented at times with not a little of the spirit and substance of 
blackmail, make the purge difficult indeed. Once in “‘on the know,” and it 
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becomes exceedingly difficult—if not wholly impossible—to alter staff except by 
passing the undesirables on to graze in more profitable fields, or to present them 
with perpetually functionless sinecures. 


(3) Within administrative and managerial ranks the situation is not much 
better. In many of the larger combinations it frequently happens that the very 
fact of combination itself has meant the domestication within the firm of com- 
petitive and other conflicts which previously occurred between the formerly 
rival companies. A like effect may readily come from within an individual 
concern as it grows larger. There is nothing surprising in this. The same can 
and typically does occur to some extent in all large and growing organizations. 
The trouble lies not in the occurance but in the relative inability to do anything 
about it. 


There may readily be discovered in most older firms, and in many of the 
more rapidly mushrooming new companies, practically every known type and 
manifestation of cliques. But two major difficulties stand in the way of effec- 
tive therapy. First, there is no way of giving publicity to the fact. There are 
no standard equivalents of the governmental investigating committee; there 
are usually no real equivalents even of normal civil service routine. The diffi- 
culty is greatly enhanced by the fact, commonly found as a fault by vocal busi- 
ness in various governmental regulatory commissions, that in business the same 
authority always exercises legislative, executive, and judicial functions. When 
there is added to this the common practice of recruiting at least the higher 
offices, and quite commonly many of the lower management functions, on the 
basis of personal favoritism, both the will and the ability to eliminate the clique 
may cease entirely to exist. The successful clique is apt to be the power by 
virtue of superior contact or better strategy in behind-the-scenes diplomatic 
manoeuvers, but lesser cliques will still have to be tolerated. Not infrequently 
there occurs a competitive building up of staffs and functions as a mere by- 
product of this internal struggle consolidated in the course of time to the point 
where they become generally accepted by all parties. 


Complications of such an internal character, however, are unimportant in 
comparison with the inner lack of unity amongst the. several distinct interest 
groupings whose fortunes are involved in the common endeavor. Owners, man- 
agers, expert staff, labor, the buying public, and indirectly, the government all 
have a stake in the enterprise. Are these interests the same? Can they be suc- 
cessfully reconciled ? 


An immense and extraordinarily versatile propaganda has been evolved 
over the past few years which is devoted to the affirmative answer. Its central 
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theme is harmony. It has been able to show several important local and short- 
run successes. But in the main it has been far more conspicuous for its failures. 
It has been an almost total failure in the industrial relations field. Its successes 
in the public relations arena are limited and few, despite the mounting expendi- 
tures devoted to “selling the consumer” on products and the public on ideas. 
Some success has been achieved in the direction indicated by Burnham’s thesis, 
propounded in The Managerial Revolution, but the TNEC has shown that 
(1) the managers have not dethroned property in the inner citadels of control, 
and (2) there is not very much evidence to support the “‘professionalization of 
management” thesis with respect to the major problems of direct moment to the 
labor, consumer, or general public interests. There has been one conspicuous 
success, and that lies in the identification of the interests of big and little busi- 
ness. This gain has been made despite the appropriateness of the fable of the 
pike and the minnows in general, and of the growing canniablism of the pike 
in recent years. 


Inability to establish a harmony of interests with labor has had a number 
‘of wide-ranging results of importance in the field of business bureaucracy: 
(1) both employer and labor organizations have been cumulatively widened 
in scope, centralized, expertly staffed, and made interest (class) conscious; 
(2) the demands of labor have come, step by step, to include social security, 
guaranteed income, and labor-management participation, each of which calls for 
some degree of policy-making power within the business inner sancta; (3) pro- 
fessionalization of expert and the lower levels of executive ranks has split these 
ranks into pro and anti-employer groups so far that unionization of the pro- 
fessionals and foremen has become a major problem for all large scale and 
much smaller business; (4) at the bottom, as the vast “incentive,” labor man- 
agement, personnel selection and training, and efficiency experimentation (e. g.. 
the famous Hawthorne experiments) have demonstrated, the permeation of 
ca’canny or soldiering is so widespread and persistent as to be able largely, if 
not wholly, to offset any given increase in technical efficiency; (5) while this 
lack of morale is due both to labor’s lack of confidence in management or inter- 
est in the general objectives of group effort and to incompetence of manage- 
ment, it is probably true that the principal difficulty is with the latter. 


Such a catalogue does not begin to exhaust the complications arising from 
this apparently unbridgeable cleavage between labor and capital, but it does 
show that scientific management has little hope of success until these problems 
are solved. More than that, the very fact that the focal points of economic 
policy-making lie in separated business enterprises at a time when the principle 
means of avoiding the major hazards, such as depressions and low levels of 
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secular employment, are clearly supra-enterprise, means that business is unable 
to act on the issues that are of central importance to labor. It can avoid self- 
imposed paralysis only if it can act on one or the other of two conditions, both 
of which call for planning on an industrial and national basis. Down one road 
lies the cooperative and socialization; down the other lies business totalitarian- 
ism. In the absence of the ability to move in either direction, the central prob- 
lems of labor relations become an empire of muddle. 


Even for the owner class the situation is not much better, for though own- 
ers have not been dethroned by the manager group, management still has come 
increasingly to lead a certain independent existence. The emoluments of office 
and the prestige of -control make the manager but little more sympathetic with 
the rentier owner than with labor or the general public. The reports of the 
great German Enquete Ausschuss are replete with complaints by management 
(representing dominant ownership groups) over the blind and uncompromising 
demand of rentier owners for higher and higher dividends. Policy-making 
within ownership circles becomes not easier, but more difficult as this cleavage 
widens. Where it may be narrowed by some degree or other of “euthanasia of 
the rentier’ so far as control is concerned, the latter’s psychology remains to 
brood over the earnings of monopoly, for what else remains to dominate the 
machinery of control as collusive practices spread ? 


(4) What else, indeed, if not politics. The central problem of politics, 
as John Stuart Mill was not the first to point out, consists of the coincidence of 
interests between government and the governed. Bureaucratically organized 
business is concerned with this problem on two fronts. It not only has not 
been able to unify the interests of the several groups having a direct stake in 
government, but the underlying principles within its organization are in direct 
and categorical conflict with those accepted in a democratic society. The giant 
corporation and the cooperatively directed trade association appear as curious 
anachronisms in our society. The inevitable ideological conflict between them 
and the balance of the community—so far’ as it sees, understands, and prac- 
tices democratic principles—is bound to become more rather than less acute. 


Outside, and in its relations with government, bureaucratically organized 
business has come to think more and more in terms of what, for lack of a 
better expression, has come to be known as “neo-mercantilism.” This means a 
system organized on a predominantly monopoly footing, seeking the aid of gov- 
ernment through promotion of laws which protect its more or less exclusive 
prerogatives and which consequently consolidate and regulate special privileges. 
It seeks to do this both defensively and offensively, defensively in protection 
against the competing demands of labor, farmer, consumer, and other interest 
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groupings on the one hand, and against both internal and external business 
opposition on the other. The internal result is summarized in programs for 
“self-government in business,” powers which lend the effect of the “compulsory 
cartel,” and direct representation on governmental agencies of control. Offen- 
sively, such business pressure leads to autarchic proposals in the form of spe- 
cial tariff, subsidy, and allied aids, and towards effective government assistance 
in the peacetime equivalent of economic warfare. Both defensive and offensive 
tactics are theoretically and in practice irreconcilable with peace, free trade, and 
international application of democratic principles. 


In summary, it may be recalled that an effectively functioning bureaucracy 
must possess certain leading characteristics; it must be professionalized, with 
function closely and flexibly adjusted to special training and competence; there 
must be frequent possibilities of review, with opportunity for full publicity, 
there must be a high and dominating espirit throughout the ranks, based on 
opportunity for individual initiative in a framework designed to serve ends 
promoting individual welfare and justifiable in terms of the current social values. 

There must be some opportunity to share in determining policy and procedure 
"within the rules so established. The executive must have complete control sub- 
ject only to competent, impartial,.and fair review. From the aforegoing sketch 
it may be seen that business approaches the problem of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion without clear ability to comply with any of these related rules except the 
power of the executive. Even this has been modified by governmental regula- 
tion over prices, labor contracts, and so forth, all in an atmosphere of drawn 
compromise rather than in one of mutual good will. 


A major handicap for modern business is that its outlook is divorced from 
the ethics and objectives which constitute community ideals. The talk of 
stewardship and trusteeship represents one effort to bridge the gap, but is 
hardly to be reconciled with democracy. And in our society, at least, the prob- 
lems of bureaucracy cannot be solved without a unity of purpose which is 
thoroughly consistent with democracy in both theory and practice. 
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Bureaucracy in Higher Education 
By Eart J. MCGRATH 


The charge, often made against bureaucrats in the federal government, 
that they have usurped power, hardly requires discussion in connection with aca- 
demic government. At present the law generally specifies the degree of control 
which must reside in the board of trustees of an institution of higher education. 
Functions and duties are delegated to administrative officers and faculty accord- 
ing to certain established practices. Such criticism as appears with regard to this 
delegation of authority is not that too much is delegated, but rather that the 
board interferes in matters which should be left to professional judgment. 


There are, however, three other components in the concept of bureaucracy 
which are more often found in college administration: first, the effort of bureaus 
to augment staff and services; second, the bulk and complexity of red tape and 
paper work; and third, the preoccupation of each bureau with its internal 
interests. 


It will be advantageous to review at the outset certain evolutionary changes 
in academic institutions which have made possible the development of bureau- 
cratic methods and attitudes. This background of the problem will be followed 
by a consideration of the extent to which bureaucracy has actually become a 
feature of such institutions. Finally an attempt will be made to decide whether 
bureaucratic organization and control necessarily constitute an evil, and if an 
evil, to what extent and by what means they can be controlled. 


A comparison of a typical institution of higher education of the early 
nineteenth century with the same institution a little over a hundred years later 
will throw into high relief those changes which have made possible, even if they 
have not caused, the development of bureaucracy in higher education. In Har- 
vatd College in 1825 there were four hundred and seven students. They had 
come almost exclusively from upper class families. They had had a secondaty 
education consisting principally of the classical languages and mathematics, and 
although their competence in these subjects may have varied widely, they had 
“been over” a common body of subject matter considered basic to the instruc- 
tion they were to receive in college. Many of these students expected to enter 
the ministry or the practice of medicine, but some would eventually enter other 
professions or trade. Whatever their vocational objectives they received identical 
treatment. The curriculum consisted principally of continued instruction in the 
classical languages and mathematics, rounded out by philosophy and religion. 


The faculty was a small body of men of similar interests, common expe- 
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riences, and almost identical education. Each knew the subject matter of. all 
college courses sufficiently well to teach any subject with satisfactory skill. Hence 
the divisive influence of specialization of labor and the petty jealousies which 
now animate discussions of the college curriculum were nonexistent, though 
undoubtedly invidious comparison of the teaching skills and the erudition of 
various members of the staff supplied color to early academic life. 


But the most arresting contrast between early American institutions of 
higher education and their counterparts today is to be found in the officers of 
administration. In 1825 there was really only one such officer, and even he did 
not devote himself exclusively to administrative duties. As late as the end of 
the nineteenth century a college president customarily gave instruction. In addi- 
tion to these duties, he often managed the financial affairs of the institution, 
collected student fees and invested trust funds, advised students and their par- 
ents, engaged the faculty, often filled the post of college preacher, represented 
the institution at public gatherings, purchased equipment and books, and super- 
vised the care of the physical plant. The only other administrative officer was 

. the college librarian. Since the use of the library was restricted to the faculty 
and those students who paid a special fee for the privilege, the duties of this 
office were not burdensome. The’ numerous officers who administer the major 
divisions of these institutions today, such as deans, directors, business managers, 
deans of students, supervisors of student health, and the limitless minor admin- 
istrative officers, such as heads of departments, were not needed for the small 
student body and undifferentiated curriculum of the academic institutions 
of 1825. 


The early academic community was a simple social organization. There 
was little specialization of labor. There was intimate contact among the presi- 
dent, the faculty, and the students. 


Now institutions of higher education, like those of government and busi- 
ness, have become complex organizations involving thousands of human beings 
whose work has become specialized and totally different from that of most of 
the other persons engaged in the same enterprise. The functions of these insti- 
tutions have expanded and become increasingly diversified as Amrican society 
has become more complex. But if bureaucracy has crept into institutions of 
higher education, size has not alone been responsible for it. 


Structural changes caused by growth have been insignificant when com- 
pared with those occasioned by the altered character of the student body and the 
curriculum. A century ago there were only a few thousand students in the col- 
leges of America, all of relatively homogeneous social background, intellectual 
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interests, and scholastic ability. The curriculum was designed to fit their rela- 
tively narrow needs. In 1940, however, more than a million and a half young 
people, one in seven of the appropriate age, were attending some type of insti- 
tution of higher education." They came from all types of homes, having an 
infinite variety of vocational objectives, and differing by nature and previous 
education in the capacity to profit by higher education. For these varied stu- 
dents institutions of higher education seek to provide a suitable education. 
Although much of the impetus behind the development of new college pro- 
gtams has come from over zealous administrative officers who launch new 
curricula for the purpose of attracting larger student enrollments, the majority 
of new courses of study have come into existence as a result of social pressure 
from business organizations or professional groups which wish to improve their 
own occupational status or render a more efficient service to society. 


Combined with this pressure from without for new types of instruction 
has been the rapid growth of knowledge within the institutions. In 1830 less 
than fifty different courses were offered in Harvard College. These courses, 
closely related in subject matter, were studied by all students. Gradually, how- 
ever, entirely new subject matter was produced by scholars or introduced into 
the curriculum for the first time. After the middle of the nineteenth century 
when the German university influence became predominant in the United States 
with its emphasis on the systematic investigation of all aspects of life, the body 
of existing knowledge expanded geometrically. 


With the expansion of subject matter has come an inevitable multiplica- 
tion of courses of study, departments, divisions, and schools. Each such new 
unit has been accompanied by the appointment of new administrative officers 
to supervise its operations. The persons who work in these new fields frequently 
organize and through national organizations further multiply the administra- 
tive appointments by requiring that the head of each unit have a distinct admin- 
istrative status and ample secretarial and other assistance to mintain the new 
unit on a par with others within the institution. Accrediting agencies have thus 
become one of the greatest forces in the elaboration of administrative machinery. 
The demands for new instruction from the public and the incessant work of 
the scholar have thus caused a growth in the size and complexity of academic 
institutions which are reflected in their administrative organization. 


A third factor which must be considered in this connection is the addition 
of entirely new functions ,or the evolution of old functions formerly performed 


*U. S. Office of Education, Biennial ed of Education, 1938-1940, Vol. II (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 30. 
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by members of the faculty with no special training, into new functions requit- 
ing large numbers of persons of specialized experience. Educational and voca- 
tional guidance are cases in point. In the Harvard College of a century ago 
with its simple social organization, the paucity of vocational outlets for students, 
the lack of precise measures of student abilities and interests, and the intimate 
knowledge which faculty members possessed of students’ ambitions and back- 
ground, all members of the faculty could serve as educational and vocational 
counsellors. To be sure, they are still generally involved in counselling, but 
their efforts are supplemented by a staff of specially trained persons who pre- 
pare quantities of information on which sound advice must be based, and assist 
with the advising where highly specialized knowledge is required which the 
average faculty member could not acquire while devoting himself to his own 
special job of teaching. Similar developments have occurred in connection with 
the library, athletics, placement service, testing bureaus, the health service, and 
a multitude of other agencies non-existent in earlier days. 


To what extent has bureaucracy with its alleged evils of needless expan- 
-sion, red tape, and disregard of the public interest invaded academic institu- 
tions? No categorical answer can be given. It is true that academic institutions 
have grown from simple organizations with few departments and few adminis- 
trative officers to highly complex organizations with many officers and other 
personnel performing specialized functions. It is also true that the persons who 
perform these new services are intensely interested in their work and consider it 
indispensable in a modern college and university. Like other human beings, 
they continuously see ways in which their service could be expanded and im- 
proved with a result which they consider beneficial to the students and to the 
reputation of the institution. Any administrative officer having budgetary 
responsibility for a large academic institution with many departments, schools, 
bureaus, and other service agencies is keenly aware of the incessant pressure 
which each head exerts to enlarge the scope of the offering of his particular 
activity. And each succeeding budget sees some expansion, which is rarely if 
ever reduced except during periods of acute economic depression. 


Before attempting to decide whether this rapid expansion of institutional. 
services with its concomitant multiplication of administrative officers and other 
specialized functionaries is itself a bureaucratic evil, it will be profitable to con- 
sider another aspect of bureaucracy, namely the growth of red tape. The latter 
term is often used in referring to the elaborate procedure which the student 
must follow in gaining admission to the officers he must see, the numerous 
forms and blanks he must fiill out in connection with any change of status 
within the institution, and the complicated records which must be kept of all 
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his curricular, extra-curricular, and financial activities before he can gain his 
release from the institution with or without a degree. Many of the features of 
this complicated processing which have been satirically described in a recent 
book entitled Barefoot Boy with Cheek were entirely missing in the college of 
one hundred years ago. 


For example, if a century ago a college student failed to maintain a satis- 
factory standing, his teachers discussed his problems with him, and if the stu- 
dent seemed to lack the intelligence or drive to complete his chosen course, he 
was asked by the president to leave. 


In a large modern university this same student would be observed, analyzed, 
tested, counselled, and assisted in many ways before he left the institution. His 
instructors would probably play a minor part in this process. They would prob- 
ably turn in to a central office, such as the personnel office or the registrar's 
office a warning of low standing, after which the student might be interviewed 
by his student adviser, and a special educational and vocational counsellor, 
probably given special diagnostic tests not included in the battery administered 
at entrance, perhaps sent to the student health center to be interviewed by a 
psychiatrist, and finally advised to find a new residence or to get married. 


Now all this activity involves a tremendous amount of what is often 
termed ‘“‘red tape,” such as the keeping of voluminous records in a dozen offices, 
an interchange of this information among offices, statistical analysis of records 
and recommendations to determine the validity of the educational diagnosis, 
committee action with appropriate recordings of the action taken, and a final 
record in the registrar's office of when, how, and why the student left the insti- 
tution. To many laymen and to faculty members, like one who recently wrote 
an article entitled “Deans within Deans,” these activities formerly discharged by 
one person whose principal job was to teach seem no more than the busy work 
and red tape which typify bureaucratic organization and administration. 


And lastly, what evidence is there that the members of academic com- 
munities have become preoccupied with their own narrow interests and insen- 
sitive to the needs of their constituencies and society at large? It is true that 
the academic world often seems to the outsider a thing apart from the every- 
day life of ordinary men and women. It is also true that some projects are 
developed and expenditures made which contribute little or nothing to the 
education of students. Department heads and deans sometimes seek and get 
instructional facilities and additional personnel merely to enlarge the scope of 
their authority or enhance their position with little consideration for the wel- 
fare of students or benefits to society. This same attitude is often reflected in 
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the proposals of faculty members who urge the addition of new courses in 
highly specialized fields because they happen to be interested in developing 
such courses, which really satisfy no genuine demand and result in a dissipa- 
tion of the resources of the institution. The same cavalier disregard of the 
public interest is exhibited by deans and presidents who urge the establishment 
or expansion of services already adequately provided elsewhere. Examples of 
this bureaucratic behavior of needlessly increasing the size or variety of the 
services offered in an institution can be found in almost every state which 
maintains two or more academic institutions. 


We have shown that there has been a very rapid growth in academic insti- 
tutions especially since World War I. This growth in size has been paralleled 
by an increase in complexity resulting from the addition of a great variety of 
new types of functions. These changes in the size and character of colleges and 
universities have been accompanied by an arresting increase in administrative 
offices, specialization of labor, record keeping, indirect communication, and 
routinization of procedures. And to some extent academic personnel have per- 
. mitted their selfish personal and professional interests rather than the educa- 
tional needs of the community and the public good to determine their devisions. 


‘If one agrees with Bagehot that “A bureaucracy is sure to think that its 
duty is to augment official powers, official business, or official members, rather 
than to leave free the energies of mankind,” then academic institutions are 
surely not the worst offenders. Like the federal and state government, academic 
institutions have grown tremendously through the addition of new services to 
the public. If these services are to be rendered efficiently, the structure of gov- 
ernment and of other institutions must not only increase in size; it must also 
change character, for each new service requires personnel possessing special 
qualifications not found among untrained men. If services are demanded 
through legal processes, the growth of new bureaus and agencies is inevitable. 
The management of a social security program or a modern state highway sys- 
tem requires additional personnel with specialized qualifications. Likewise, if 
society continues to demand new services of academic institutions such as train- 
ing in business administration, music, the sub-engineering occupations, home 
economics, occupational therapy, library science, and mortuary science, growth 
in size and complexity is inevitable. The administration of these new services 
and the maintenance of relationships between them within a large academic 
institution will also result in increasing ‘‘red tape,” if by that term is meant 
less direct communications between faculty, administrative officers, students, and 
the public generally. These are normal features of our culture, not malignant 
growths cultivated by men of evil intentions, even though as in every other 
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activity of life laudable enterprises are sometimes prostituted by selfish or base 
men. The small, simple academic institution of the early nineteenth century 
wjth its single curriculum, one or two administrative officers, and small faculty 
composed of men of identical training would be as ill adapted to educational 
needs of twentieth century America as the ox cart would be to its transportation 
needs, 


The rapid multiplication of officers in colleges and universities to keep 
records, to assist faculties in teaching, advising, and examining students, and 
the development of small groups within these institutions with vested interests 
and specialized purposes are all inevitable features of modern academic life. 
These developments, if kept under judicious control, should alarm no one. 


The single danger in these developments lies in the possibility that these 
institutions and those who work in them will become so involved in their own 
employments that they will fail to see the need for altering their purposes, 
practices, and their orientation to suit the needs of an ever changing world. 
Their activities must be constantly calibrated with the educational demands of 
the society which they serve. 


Human nature being what it is, administrative officers and faculty members 
will be responsible agents to the extent that they are required to give a periodic 
report of their stewardship. 


In so far as educational institutions have become bureaucratic in the sense 
that they put their own narrow interests ahead of those of the society they are 
supposed to serve, the responsibility for this defection can be placed in the 
boards of trustees and the chief administrative officers. As in government so in 
educational agencies protection against the evils of bureaucracy is to be found 
in a vigilant inspection of the activities of these agencies by the public at large 
and by their directing officers. Boards of trustees too often accept appointment 
as an honor involving no real responsibility for the efficient and socially bene- 
ficial management of the institution whose welfare they control. And presidents 
fail to require and to make detailed reports on the operations, the accomplish- 
ments, and the long range plans of the organizations they preside over. 


The efficiency of an academic institution to a large extent reflects the inter- 
est and the attitudes of the constituency which it serves, as the efficiency of a 
government agency reflects the attitudes and interest of the body politic. 
Whether the energies of men are released for the accomplishment of the large 
educational objectives of society depends far less on the size or structure of 
academic institutions than on the ideals which motivate the society of which 
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academic institutions should be the epitome. At present these institutions usu- 
ally appear to be so organized and administered as to free the energies of man 
in the interest of society without serious obstruction or perversion of their pur- 
poses through bureaucratic controls or practices. Whether they continue to 
serve this high purpose will depend not solely on the individuals who conduct 
their internal operations, but also on the ideals and the aspirations which ani- 
mate their countrymen. 











What a Bureaucrat Thinks About Executives 


By O. GLENN STAHL 

An important government organization did a poor job on a new program 
assigned to it by Congress. It was not a program fraught with unprecedented 
difficulties and dangers with respect to public acceptance or enforcement, such 
as would be found, for example, in rationing or price control programs. It was 
a single-line program that had no natural enemies and should have worked 
readily. Yet this organization did not make it work as rapidly or as effectively 
as was intended. Congress found it necessary to intervene." When Congress 
sought a few simple statistics on operations, it was amazed to learn that they 
were not available. Not only was the planning and execution of the program 
poor, but some of the most obvious tools of direction and control had been 
slighted. Even after attempts at reform were made, success was still limited. 


Another organization, closely related to the first and with many functionai 
similarities, likewise was given a new assignment by Congress. It had done 
considerable planning while the necessary legislation was still being considered. 
The program got under way on time and began fulfilling its purposes almost at 
once. There were surprisingly few creaks in administrative machinery, and the 
new functions were closely integrated with related activities. Complaints were 
few and praise came from many quarters. Actually it was a program that, dif- 
ferently handled, could have aroused some vexing opposition from certain 
vested interests. It did not do so and is still operating successfully. 


Something made these two organizations approach a new problem in dif- 
ferent ways. Both are well established agencies, although the poorer one is 
the older. Both are concerned with a highly technical subject matter, employ- 
ing many men with specialized professional training. The leaders of both are 
experts in this sense. The above instance is just one example of how differently 
the two organizations behave. 


The Earmarks of Good and Poor Administration 
If we analyze the characteristic actions and attitudes of the two organiza- 
tions, we should find something like the contrast in the parallel columns listed 
below. The writer has observed several public organizations with predominantly 
the characteristics in one or the other columns. Perhaps few organizations reach 
the extremes of having all the characteristics in the ‘poor’ column or the “good” 
column. But it is clearer to state the items consistently as extremes. 





*This is not meant to be an absolute criterion of failure. Sometimes Congress has 
investigated where administration was actually good, the problem being one of political 
opposition to an agency’s functions or personnel. 
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Poor Agencies 


. One part of the organization not 
likely to know what is going on 
in another; new programs “mush- 
room” without integration with re- 
lated work. 


. Unaware of or uninterested in 
modern methods or improvements 
except within certain professional 
limits. 


. Recurrent crises in administration ; 
always appealing to other organi- 
zations for help to pull them out 
of trouble; consistently refuse 
“preventive medicine.” 


. Accept ‘‘authority” more readily 
than “persuasion ;” complain about 
action and authority of others but 
do not diagnose it and plan to 
deal with it. 


. Do not create good public rela- 
tions, Complaints relate to lack of 
consistent policy, lack of clarity of 
purpose. Chronic or occasional 
publicized criticism and contro- 
versy.” 

. View time spent in conferences 
and meetings as largely wasted; 
“too busy ;” overlook waste due to 
lack of coordination. 





Good Agencies 


. Organization structure, methods of 


communication, regular and fre- 
quent conferences and staff meet- 
ings secure high degree of coordi- 
nation; new functions carefully 
planned and geared in to existing 
work, without hesitation to mod- 
ify existing structure, policies, or 
methods. 


. Alive to modern methods; exhibit 


continual interest in improve- 
ments; seek out the new and un- 
afraid of the untried. 


. Absorb conditions that might lead 


to crises; stand on their own feet; 
never panicky. 


. Plan and fight for their cause 


when convinced of the undue rig- 
idity, ineptitude, or injustice of a 
rule or policy. 


. Create good public relations. Re- 


sponses show considerate treat- 
ment, singleness of purpose. Held 
in high respect and rarely subject 
to publicized criticism. 


. Use regular conferences and meet- 


ings as a conscious device to se- 
cure coordination, to develop ade- 
quate participation of staff, to get 
maximum benefit from employee's 





*Such criticism cannot always be taken as a measure of poor administration. Often it 
is an inevitable effect of the nature of the program or of unwarranted campaigns by inter- 
ests that seek to discredit it. 
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. Show characteristics 


10. 


11. 


Poor Agencies 


. Select for top administrative posi- 


tions either narrow “experts” or 
employees with little to recom- 
mend them but loyalty and long 
service. 


of ‘“in- 
breeding;” more concerned with 
loyalty and length of service than 
with imagination, grasp, and abil- 
ity of executives; reward the for- 
mer more than the latter. 


. Develop castes and cliques within 


the organization, particularly the 
newcomers vs. the “old guard.” 
Their idea of “democratic” admin- 
istration is for an executive to keep 
his door open to all comers. This 
cultivates circumvention of nor- 
mal administrative line. 


Frequently act unwisely or refrain 
from progressive action on the 
grounds of vague “laws” or “reg- 
ulations” that actually do not ex- 
ist or were long ago superseded. 
Often fail to realize that remedy 
lies within their own hands. Prone 
to blame others for all their trou- 
bles; unwilling to start by reform- 
ing internal methods. 


Look upon themselves as special 
guardians of the taxpayer; fail to 


7. 


10. 


11. 





Good Agencies 
capacities, to help workers see each 
other’s point of view and work 
toward common goals. 


Look primarily for “common 
sense” and perspective in execu- 
tives, whether specialists in the 
field or not. 


. Strongly defensive of their staff 


but unhesitating in dealing with 
incompetence; often look for 
“new blood.” Expect loyalty of 
all, not just of the old clan. 


. Try to follow methods of genuine 


participation of staff up and down 
the line in policy-making, improv- 
ing work, clarifying goals, secur- 
ing interest and cooperation. Do 
not destroy administrative line re- 
sponsibility by circumvention. 


Assume laws and regulations are 
intended to provide orderly or 
uniform ways to get things done, 
not to prevent efficient things from 
being done; when laws do not 
seem to provide the most effec- 
tive way to get things done, seek 
to get them changed, going about 
this systematically and with ade- 
quate planning and deliberation. 
May blame others for difficulties 
but start with self-diagnosis first. 


Recognize that following up-to- 
date policies and methods in the 








Poor Agencies Good Agencies 


see their gross inefficiencies and long run best serves economy; 
wastes; resist changes in the name maintain staff and system to keep 
of economy; develop an atmos- a perpetual inventory of how well 
phere of stagnation. they are operating; create an at- 


mosphere of evolution and change. 


12. Often ate inept in securing out- 12. Always put their best foot forward 


side approvals on management on management problems; plan 
matters—budgets, personnel, aud- their case thoroughly and see that 
its, etc. Much of this arises their situation is fully under- 
through periodic crises (see item stood. 

3 above). 

13. In dealing with the public, other 13. In similar relationships, give stud- 
government agencies, of their own ied attention to explaining ‘‘why’” 
employees, usually issue instruc- and “how” as well as ‘‘what;” 
tions, replies, or directives with no emphasize such points in training 
attention to “why” or little to of staff. 

“how.” 


14. Consider planned programs of 14. Give major emphasis to continu- 


training as expensive frills, of ous programs of employee devel- 
value only when there is spare opment as an essential part of 
time. good management. Use training in 


varied ways beyond simple class- 
room instruction. 


Though few organizations reach the pinnacle of perfection implied by a 
combination of al] the characteristics in the “good” column, many come close to 
the nadir of stagnant administration implied by a combination of all the fea- 
tures in the “poor’’ column. 


Organizations Depend on Capacities of Executives 


It is significant that the two organizations mentioned have many similari- 
ties in kinds of techniques employed in the legal framework within which they 
must work. The most notable difference between them, as well as between 
many other organizations that contrast with each other in this way, is in their 
leadership—top leadership and middle management and first-line supervision. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the important variable is men, that successful 
administration is vitally dependent on the capacity and knowledge of executives. 
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Can an Expert Administer? 


The qualities of the executive has been made the subject of many books 
and articles. Of particular concern has been the problem of making adminis- 
trators out of experts, men who have been trained for highly specialized occu- 
pations. In a brilliant article on “The Limitations of the Expert,” Harold J. 
Laski once said: 


The wisdom that is needed for the direction of affairs is not an expert technic but 
a balanced equilibrium. It is a knowledge of how to use men, a faculty of jnde- 
ment about the peneniey of principles. It consists not in the possession of spe- 
cialized knowledge, but in a power to utilize its results at the right moment, and 
in the right direction.* 

Laski stressed that the leader, the executive, the statesman, to be successful and 
worthy of authority, must coordinate his specialism “with the total sum of 
human knowledge,” must see his expertise in perspective, must represent “com- 


mon sense” in relation to the special field of work being administered. 


Of course, every gainfully employed person is or was an expert of sorts, a 
specialist in something. Our society and administrative organizations are not 
made up of experts on the one hand and people with broad gifts of common 
sense on the other; we simply have experts with common sense and experts 
without it. And so we do in the executive branch of government. 


What Makes the Difference? 


What we are interested in is what makes some men create or tolerate con- 
ditions expressed in the “poor” column and others develop or work toward con- 
ditions stated in the ‘‘good” column. Is it a matter of the executive’s education? 
His personal behavior—his abilities, attitudes, and methods? His development 
after he gets into the service? Whether or not he is a trained professional 
expert, what is it that makes the progressive, flexible, imaginative, informed, 
considerate executive ? 


It would be folly to assume anything but that all three fractors—education, 
behavior, in-service development—have something to do with it. But, just 
how much and in what way? 


Do We Educate for Administration? 


On the point of education much more needs to be said than we have space 
for here. The evidence does not show that an absolute body of special knowl- 
edge is essential to administrative skill. It does show, as Laski insists, that more 
than knowledge of a subject matter is essential. Some exceptional men acquire 





*“The Limitations of the Expert,” Harper's Magazine, December, 1930, 162. 
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the over-all view through their own experience; others have been aided by a 
liberal education. We need a systematic effort in our whole educational system 
to turn out experts who have been exposed to such general understanding and 
wisdom that they may orient their specialization properly in the world’s work. 


A premium should not be placed merely on the “generalist.” Too often, 
especially in government, the “generalist” who is credited with the common 
sense to weigh the advice of experts is merely a lawyer who exemplifies every 
limitation which Laski so aptly dscribes in the expert. An administrator is not 
made merely by a liberal education, Most executive posts below those of ‘‘cabi- 
net” rank inescapably require statisticians, doctors, lawyers, scientists, economists 
—in short, experts—if understanding direction is to be expected. But special- 
ists must be trained in more than their specialty. 


Many of the limitations of the experts can be traced to a narrow, special- 
ized education. Only the person with very unusual personal gifts can overcome 
the caste-spirit, the provincialism of the expert. On the grounds that experts 
cannot escape administrative responsibility at some time in their careers if they 
‘are to rise above mediocrity, then chemists and lawyers and doctors and statis- 
ticians and similar specialists should be expected to have in their professional 
curricula a certain minimum of the social sciences, social psychology, literature, 
English, and management science. Few vocations ate without the need for 
executive capacity and an understanding of how to lead and to work with other 
people. This necessary “liberal” base to all preparation for vocations is never 
wasted ; it also serves the need for good citizenship. 


Abilities and Habits the Executive Needs 


One writer describes as follows a condition often observed in government 
departments: 

Such errors of judgment are particularly made when a position has been held for a 

long time by a trusted but stupid “‘old timer,’ who has never even imagined the 

possibilities of development involved. This “old timer” has understood the work- 

ings of the organization sufficiently to keep out of trouble, but has never con- 


tributed anything be — this. A low standard has, therefore, come to be accepted, 
until a change has forced a new judgment. 


What makes matters worse in government agencies is that legislative com- 
mittees will often support the “‘old timer” who makes a pretense of efficiency 
by resisting changes as “expensive encroachments and frills” on his “‘old- 
fashioned” but “honest” ways of doing things. This is an appeal that is hard 
to combat; only those legislative committees whose members have had some 





* Oswald Knauth, ‘Maxims of Management,” Advanced Management, Vol. X, No. 2, 
April-June, 1945, p. 55. 
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experience in running organizations will see through it. It takes the most bril- 
liant kind of leadership to offset the specious reasonableness of the unprogres- 
sive old timer’s influence in Congress. 


At the opposite extreme we find in public agencies the young Lochinvar 
type of administrator who has plenty of imagination and interest in planned 
management but who is inclined to be loose and soft in his handling of admin- 
istrative problems. He will multiply special staff assistants about him ad 
infinitum. He is such a firm believer in the essential righteousness of mankind 
that he never checks up or follows up on anybody. People in his organization 
are likely to develop lazy habits. There is an overdose, not a mere seasoning, of 
philosophizing. On top of this, being so receptive to new ideas, he is contin- 
ually reorganizing. In short, he runs a ‘‘loose” outfit, highly conscious and glib 
about good management but rather careless about the practice of it and about 
the expenditure of time and money. 


The specific approaches, attitudes, and abilities we really want in the total 
personal make-up of an executive may be summarized thus: 


1. A high basic intelligence. Without it we might as well forget every- 
thing else. The slow-witted will never contribute anything except sta- 
bility and sometimes not that. 

2. A capacity to judge people accurately. This is a highly developed kind 
of insight which many otherwise qualified administrators lack. It is 
chiefly a need to identify alert minds that display analytical ability and 
originality. 

3. A firm belief in and effort to practice the art of group work; one who 
gets maximum participation of his staff in defining their goals, in clari- 
fying their respective tasks and responsibilities, in developing a sense 
of “belonging” and of “success” in a joint enterprise, and in adher- 
ence to high standards of performance and production. 

4, Ability to make decisions, after due reflection, but without procrasti- 
nation. 

5. The capacity to assimilate quickly and to use constructively the ideas of 
other men, making certain to draw them together where they conflict 
and to develop a sense of joint effort. This includes the artistry to 
develop compromise between equally meritorious points of view and 
to keep working together men who started with different points of 
view. 

6. Fundamental integrity in intellectual as well as personal relationships 
that holds the full respect of co-workers. This includes readiness to 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
1b. 


16. 


17. 


accept the consequences of one’s decisions and not to make subordi- 
nates the scapegoat of one’s own mistakes. 


. Ability to delegate responsibility and authority; an insistence upon 


reserving one’s major time for unsual problems that are not covered 
by existing policy or method. 


. Willingness to check on the exercise of authority through devices 


clearly understood by and worked out with those given the authority. 


. A determination to look to every possible incentive to secure good 


performance before resorting to salary and promotion incentive, how- 
ever necessaty they may be. This, the leader knows, is good discipline 
for himself in making sure he is not overlooking the most important 
uses he can make of his subordinates’ psychological needs for security 
and success; and in avoiding the easy slide into mediocrity by over- 
emphasis on salary rewards and promotion from within. 


Continual insistence upon periodic reevaluation of policies, organiza- 
tion structure, and procedures by an atmosphere of receptiveness to 
considered change. This can be done without creating turmoil and 
pointless “reorganizing” so long as democratic methods are followed 
and no step is taken without conscious and careful staff planning. 


A willingness to use staff meetings and conferences deliberately as a 
principal means of coordination, of getting all parts of an organiza- 
tion to mesh together as a whole. 

A certain toughness of spirit to withstand the continual pressure of 
weighty problems without becoming upset or cynical or insensitive to 
human values. 

Ability to express one’s self well orally and in writing. 

A pleasant, friendly approach to all people at all times. 

Nerve, genuine nerve, to deal unhesitatingly and firmly with incompe- 
tence, malperformance, and low standards. Many government execu- 
tives blame “civil service” and other imaginary bogeys for failure to 
act on such matters when what is wrong is simply that they lack the 
nerve to act. To be prepared to act in such unpleasant cases is a most 
difficult state of mind to achieve. 


A genuine respect for the other fellow’s special experience and knowl- 


edge; a resistence to interpreting all phenomena only in the light of 
his own experience. 


Ability as a “broker” in ideas, a ready grasp of essential details so that 
one can translate program objectives and problems and decisions—to 
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the layman, the citizen, the other agency, the legislator—in such a way 
as to gain or retain understanding and support. 


18. A humility of spirit; an interest in learning and in self-improvement. 


19. An interest in and desire to keep up with the latest ideas and improve- 
ments in techniques of managing men, money, and materials. 


This is a large order. It is almost a prescription for “Superman.” But 
some very normal men attain it. Most men do not, even when they have certain 
native abilities, because of lack of definition of the true goals of an executive or 
lack of training. It is interesting that most of these desirable features come 
within Laski’s reference to “‘how to use men.” 


Training Executives in the Service 


We cannot expect formal education to provide the full training that will 
be needed. One of the most difficult objectives to secure in government organi- 
zations is acceptance of the idea that executives should be prepared for adminis- 
trative responsibility. There is more resistance to this kind of training than to 
almost any other. The higher up the scale we go, the greater the resistance. 
The popular notion is usually one of the following: it is “belittling” to suggest 
that an executive needs training; or, he has gained it by experience; or, he can 
rely on somebody else to ‘administer’ while he “plans” or ‘deals with the 
interests.” ‘This is some of the most meretricious balderdash that ever rang 
down the halls of bureaucracy. How many of the characteristics and attitudes 
above listed are born in a man or must be acquired through the trial and error 
learning of one man’s experience? Very few indeed. They are concepts based 
on the analysis of the experiences of many. One does not just come by them 
naturally through occupation of the position ‘‘next in line.” 


The major step that can be taken by bureaucracy—by forward-looking, 
imaginative bureaucracy—is to insist that all potential executives must partici- 
pate in comprehensive training in management and leadership before they are 
considered equipped for major directive responsibility. For very top policy- 
making posts we rely on the selection policy of particular presidents, but there 
are thousands of jobs in the federal service of major executive importance to 
which this training requirement might well be applied. 


This in-service training should be undertaken regardless of the individual's 
previous background. A broad education or experience cannot be relied on to 
have developed the necessary outlook. Such training cannot be a “short course” 
affair. It must be a progressive and systematic series of steps, beginning per- 
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haps with intensive training in supervision for first-line supervisors, including 
emphasis on human relationships and how to get people to work together. The 
program could next add refinements of supervisory principles and practice, and 
exploration of the purposes and uses of various management techniques, such 
as budget planning, personnel administration, property and materials control, 
and fiscal accounting. The training might also include organization planning, 
public relations, and the legal aspects of administration. The plan should pro- 
vide for higher and higher requirements for progress to successive levels of 
Administrative responsibility. Thus, about three different stages of training 
for executives could be planned—one for minor supervisors, one for middle 
supervisors, and one for major executives. No one would be selected for a job 
above a certain level unless he had succeeded in the necessary training. 


Conclusion 


Few positions in the private business world are as important or as diffi- 
cult as, for example, many hundreds of executive posts in the federal govern- 
ment, when we consider over-all responsibility, authority, complexity, and im- 
pact on the lives and welfare of the people. Few private enterprises are as large 
and as scattered as the average government agency. This does not imply that 
executives in private business are better than those in government (in the 
absence of objective research showing otherwise, my opinion would be that they 
are not) ; but it does mean that few positions in business require as much execu- 
tive ability as those in government. 


Few department heads in Washington yet have made a sustained, deter- 
mined drive to emphasize selection and training of executives on the basis of 
essential management qualities. What little has been done has been by far- 
sighted men who are too far down the line or who have too little backing to 
have wide influence. 


This is the important challenge to government bureaucracy today, the chal- 
lenge to define and insist on good management and to prepare men to carry 
executive responsibility in managing our increasingly complex public affairs. It 
is a crucial test for our democracy now and in the years ahead. 
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Professional Guilds and Bureaucracy 


By Horace B. ENGLIsH 


Power over the everyday life of men has shifted through the ages from 
the man in arms to the man with money, today’s wars being no exception. It 
is shifting once more from the man with money to the technologist and espe- 
cially to the technologist-bureaucrat. Bureaucracy, shibboleth of the reactionary 
though it may be, must be of intense concern to the intelligent democrat as well. 


No longer dare we say, as liberals did only a few years ago, that govern- 
ment is helpless in the face of vast aggregations of capital. Government itself 
now commands such vast aggregations. Government grows strong, not primar- 
ily in its political aspects, but in the work of bureau after bureau, staffed by 
some of the best technological experts in the nation. Quite aside from the war 
connected agencies like Selective Service, WPB, and OPA, more people are 
affected in the details of their daily living by government than by the policies 
of the soulless corporations of the liberals’ erstwhile nightmare. 


Unless like reactionary King Canute we are to try to turn back the tide, 
we must accordingly ask ourselves how this potential Frankenstein is to be con- 
trolled in the interests of a fuller life for all. Certainly it cannot be adequately 
controlled by the traditional means of representative government. Policy- 
making can only to a limited extent be divorced from technological details; and 
the work of the bureaus is far too complex and too technical to be kept in hand 
by the Congress or its standing committees. Control exercised by means of 
the budget is at best a clumsy and undifferentiating device. While the tradi- 
tional controls by the legislature must be continued and improved, new con- 
trols must be discovered. 


An untapped resource would seem to lie at hand in the associations of pro- 
fessional and technological experts. The writer has been participating for some 
years in a small but promising venture in this direction. It may be briefly 
described as preliminary to making certain general observations. 


In 1938, Dr. J. P. Shea, then Psychologist for the Forest Service, induced 
the late C. A. Silcox, Chief Forester, to request the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science to set up an Advisory Council on Human Rela- 
tions to counsel with the Forest Service and—at Silcox’s specific suggestion— 
other public conservation agencies. The Executive Committee of the AAAS, 
after considerable discussion and evidently with much misgiving lest the Coun- 
cil “‘act politically,” acceded to the request. It requested nominations from the 
several affiliated societies of the Association which are concerned with human 
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relations, anthropology, sociology, education, and psychology. Dr. Douglas 
Fryer was nominated by the American Association for Applied Psychology and 
the writer for the American Psychological Association. The latter has been 
chairman of the Council from the beginning, Dr. C. E. Lively, lately president 
of the Society of Rural Sociologists, has been secretary, and Dr. Fryer, a third 
member of the executive committee; a large degree of continuity in the whole 
membership has been an important factor in the work of the Council. 


The Forest Service is primarily a technological bureau in the narrower 
sense of the term, it consists of silvaculturalists, forest civil engineers, forest 
economists, and similar experts. Yet as its “wealth” and power have increased, 
it finds itself faced with intricate problems of human relations: with those 
who dwell within and on the borders of the great empire it administers; with 
cattle and sheepmen and lumber companies who seek to use its resources; with 
the public which spends vacations in its forests; and, not least, with private 
owners and exploiters of private forest lands. It is no exaggeration at all to 
say that the lives of millions of people yet unborn are being shaped by the 
policies and activities of this bureau. Rooted as these policies are in techno- 
logical considerations, they extend far beyond and comprehend intricate prob- 
lems of human welfare, and are subject to innumerable checks and balances 
in terms of human equations. The more one knows of the work of the bureau 
the less humorous becomes the idea of an anthropologist, a psychologist, or a 
sociologist having to do with it. 


For strictly and typically bureaucratic reasons the work of the Advisory 
Council was originally limited to the single Division of Fire Control, where the 
problem of “motivation” had long been recognized. Gradually (and not with- 
out initial resistance) it has been extended and welcomed in all the work of 
the Service. Recently the Soil Conservation Service has also asked for the 
counsel of the Advisory Council. 


The first problem of the Advisory Council was to become familiar enough 
with the operations of the Bureau to be able to understand its problems, at 
least its human relations problems. Since the Forest Service was not too clear 
on this point themselves, this was a process taking some little time. An advisory 
Council should thus generally have long-term appointments. 


The next task was to restate the practical problems of the government 
bureau in terms of the concepts used by the sciences concerned. This is not 
merely a semantic task; it involves a considerable “rotation” of the problem. 
Take the first problem put before us: that of man-caused forest fires. Why do 
people set fires to the woods? To the Forest Service this seemed obviously a 
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psychological question. As stated, however, it really is not. For it is stated in 
terms of the effect of man’s behavior upon the physical world. We had to 
restate the problem in terms of the behavior itself. 


Put in another way, the first thing the psychologist should do when asked 
why people set fire to the woods is to ask, “Do they?” Actually, very seldom. 
They neglect a campfire, they carelessly throw away a cigar butt, they try to 
burn off the brush adjacent to the forest. As far as they are concerned, they 
don’t set fire to the woods at all; that is merely a sequel. 


Psychologically, even the arsonist seldom is setting fire to the forest. He 
may be getting revenge for dismissal by the lumber company or getting even 
with the government for some “interference with his freedom;” he is not burn- 
ing the woods. The “firebug” is, of course, a real woods-burner; yet even his 
conduct can be more fruitfully described in terms of seeking excitement than 
in terms of burning trees, more fruitfully described, of course, because such 
description gives us a better handle by means of which to control the behavior. 
We begin to see how to correct the situation when we see what, from ¢ man’s 
own standpoint, he is really doing, not what effect his doing may have on the 
physical or even the social world. 


We have been careful in this illustration to avoid technical terms because 
we do not wish to imply that the restatement of the practical problem in psy- 
chological terms is something that only the psychologist can do. Clearly any 
sensible person could have made the kind of restatement suggested, and in fact 
the foresters had often done so. They had not, however, thought through their 
problem consistently from this point of view. The statistics of man-caused fires 
kept by the Service are a melange of several kinds of analysis, any one of which 
might be useful, the combination of which, however, fails to suggest clearly 
how one may tackle the problem of prevention. Part of the service of the 
Advisory Council, then, is to help the officials of the bureau themselves to 
think through its problems in terms of human relations, and to bring to the 
bureau a realization of the rich resources of the sciences of human relations for 
the solution of these problems. 


Another illustration may be cited on the latter point. A newly enacted law 
puts upon the Forest Service the obligation to sell its logs in such a way as to 
promote ‘‘community stability.” In effect, the service may often have to decide 
which of two small forest dependent communities is to survive. We have 
pointed out that forest economics in the narrower sense is not the only cti- 
terion for the necessary choice, that the worth of communities, the economic, 
cultural, and psychological or spiritual investment in one or other community 
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can be evaluated and put into the balance. 


Such a constant emphasis upon the relation between technologically 
oriented policy and its effect upon the people directly affected as well as upon 
the forests, the pastures, and the watersheds is surely of the essence of democ- 
tracy. One may observe, perhaps not too parenthetically, that psychology and 
sociology are inherently democratic in orientation. Even the doctrine of indi- 
vidual differences, so often misused for anti-democratic argument, points 
squarely at the need for a society in which the individual may develop for maxi- 
mum usefulness and happiness. Impatience with ‘the stupidity of the masses,” 
denial of their capacity are intrinsically unpsychological. The psychologist may 
be critical of many of the dogmas of democracy, may attask specific problems, he 
must work in harmony with the spirit of democracy. In a very real sense, empha- 
sis upon human relations means the democratization of a technical bureau. 


There are other implications, however, in the structure of an Advisory 
Council for a government bureau. The Advisory Council should be representa- 
tive of independent scientific and professional thinking in fields touching the 
‘ work of the bureau. The psychological mechanisms are familiar whereby that 
which enhances the wealth, power, and prestige of any organization is believed 
by policy-makers in the organization to be sound and in the public interest. 
Endogenous criticism is never adequate, whether the organization be public or 
private. Informed, technically-competent, and sympathetic but independent 
criticism is a necessity for growth and for the protection of the public interest. 


The guild spirit is not without its own dangers and limitations, but it is 
also a valuable resource. Let me choose a very vulnerable example. Suppose a 
standing Advisory Council appointed by the A.M.A. to work with the Vet- 
eran’s Administration reports annually to the A.M.A. and to the Congress. 
Think as ill as you like of the A.M.A. and of some of its policies, is it con- 
ceivable that such a Council would not be able to strengthen materially the 
work of the V. A. in its care and treatment of disabled veterans? 


Whether such standing advisory bodies should have legal status, how they 
may most profitably be related to the regular work of the bureaus with which 
they are associated is certainly a matter for further exploration. Independent 
scrutiny, however, there must be. But it must also be responsible and tech- 
nically competent. The great scientific and professional associations alone seem 
to be able to meet all these specifications. 
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“| Didn't Raise My Boy to be a Politician” 
By Harry H. FiEtp 


In February, 1945, Senator Alben W. Barkley showed up in the Senate 
with a big black patch over his left eye. Said the Senate Majority Leader: ‘The 
doctor told me I should wear the patch to protect my eye against wind. So, I 
thought I ought to wear it to the Senate.’” 


The same month Representative George E. Outland from California wrote: 
“Criticism of Congress by the people is not new, but of late Congress has 
begun to criticize itself. Our national legislature has become sharply aware of 
the need of bringing its machinery up-to-date. More than fifty resolutions call- 
ing for reform were introduced in the seventy-eighth Congress, which ended in 
December... .”” 


The March 5th issue of Time carried this report of a recent congressional 
scene: “Slight (140 lbs.), aging (62) John Rankin charged down the aisle, 
leaped upon the bull-necked, ham-handed Representative from Michigan. They 
clinched and Rankin began yanking at the 195 Ib. ex-lumberjack’s hair. Hook 
did not try to strike his opponent (a gentleman can’t strike an old man). Mem- 
bers separated them.” 


Hardly a day passes that some man elected to public office—federal, state, 
or local—somewhere in the United States fails to make a headline for stu- 
pidity or worse. Little wonder if the American people oversimplify the facts 
and fail to hold their political leaders in high regard. Yet a majority of Ameri- 
cans answered in the affirmative when the National Opinion Research Center 
asked a nation-wide cross-section of civilian adults: “Are you satisfied with the 
way most people who hold political office in this state are doing their job?” 


However, only eightheen out of every hundred of this same cross-section 
said they would like to see their sons go into politics as a life’s work. The 
question on which this statement is based was asked by NORC in November, 
1943.° It reads: 

“If you had a son just getting out of school, 
would you like to see him go into politics 
as a life work?” 


‘Time Magazine, February 12, 1945. 

* Reader's Digest, February, 1945. 

*In January, 1945, the Gallup Poll reported this question: “If you had a son, would 
you like to see him go into politics as a life’s work when he gets out of school?” Yes, 
21%; no, 68%; no opinion, 11%. Although this question was asked more than a year 
after NORC’s, the results are strikingly similar. 
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A similar question was asked of the British Institute of Public Opinion 
in 1944. 


“Would you like a son or daughter of yours 
to take up politics as a life’s work?” 


Here are the comparative answers: 
United States Public British Public 





Yes—Go into politics 18% 25% 

No 69 48 

No Opinion 12 27 
100% 100% 


The significant difference is, of course, in the “No” replies. Seven out of 
ten Americans answer negatively, compared to only five out of ten Britains. 
Even more important, perhaps, are the breakdowns by economic levels. Here 
_ the figures for the two countries are in complete disagreement. In the United 
States only 13 per cent of the upper group answered ‘‘Yes” compared to 32 
per cent in Britain. The affirmative answer of the American middle group 
was ‘15 per cent, in Britain 26 per cent; and the lower group 26 per cent, com- 
pared to 24 per cent. The important point is that the percentage of upper-crust 
Britains who regard politics as a desirable occupation for their sons is nearly 
three times that of the Americans. The higher the standard of living in Amer- 
ica, the more the opposition to politics as a career for their sons. In Britain, 
the reverse is true: the higher the standard of living, the Jess the opposition to 
politics as a career. Yet this is not so surprising when viewed historically. 
With certain outstanding exceptions, the privileged people in the United States 
have eschewed politics, preferring to make their influence felt through the 
extra-political power of their position and money. In Britain, on the other hand, 
for generations the privileged classes have sought political office. 


Some part of the reluctance of successful American families to seek public 
office for their sons may be the merciless tactics of the opposition press. One 
business tycoon expressed his feelings this way: “Why should I expose myself 
or my family to the searchlight of publicity? If the press failed to find any 
skeletons in my closet, it would quickly manufacture some.” 


Of perhaps greater importance from the successful businessman’s point of 
view is the rigid separation of the executive and legislative powers in our 
American system. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the pros and 
cons of our checks and balances, but only to point out that American business 
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executives habitually command both kinds of power. The average corporation 
president is both chief executive and policy maker. He lays down the rules by 
which the game is played, as well as seeing that they are carried out. Success- 
ful politicians in Britain also command both kinds of power, since the legisla- 
tive and executive are fused in that section of the king’s ministers called the 
Cabinet. Whether the division of power in the United States has any direct 
influence upon the calibre of person attracted to public office is difficult to 
determine. It does appear, however, that the uncertainty of office under the 
American method and the spendthrift way our system frequently sheds expe- 
rienced men simply because of a change in party fortunes must have some 
effect in times of peace upon governmental efficiency. 


Another difference between the two publics is that while the British have 
in the king a symbol to look up to and respect—a symbol which is never lam- 
pooned or ridiculed—everyone is considered fair game for the American 
satirist. 


The one sacrosant object in the United States is the Constitution, While 
this document can be amended, it is generally accepted, respected, and held in 
high esteem. This feeling of respect was revealed when the National Opinion 
Research Center asked a nation-wide cross-section: ‘‘Do you think the Consti- 
tution of the United States should ever be changed in any way?” Affirmative 
responses were given by 61 per cent of respondents who had received some 
college education—the people best informed regarding th process of amending 
the Constitution as provided in the document itself, but only 34 per cent of 
those who had not gone beyond high school, and by just 19 per cent of those 
who had never gone beyond grade school. The national figures were ‘‘Yes,” 
34 per cent; “No,” 54 per cent; “Undecided,” 12 per cent. 


Obviously in the ideal republic or democracy it is unnecessary to hold any 
man above ridicule, but ideal condicions seldom, if ever, materialize. We in 
the United States have chgsen the braver course in aiming at the ideal, with 
the result that we revel in pointing to the feet of clay of our greatest leaders. 
Thus, in political life, at least, we renounce the human desire to respect some- 
thing bigger than ourselves. 




















The Problem of Bureaucracy, a Summary 


By GooDWIN WATSON 


The several articles in this Journal were intended to view a common prob- 
lem in a variety of settings. One chapter investigated the problem of bureau- 
cracy as it is found in the mind of citizens, another as it appears to social sci- 
entists working in Washington, another the bureaucracy of big business, another 
in higher education, and so on. It turns out that each contributor has seen not 
only a different situation but also a somewhat different problem. It is not easy 
to draw together into a single summary the many pertinent observations that 
have been made by each writer as he concerned himself with the special impli- 
cations of bureaucratic behavior in his area of investigation. There do seem 
to emerge, however, the following ten conclusions: 


1. Bureaucracy is here to stay. Each writer recognized the impossibility in 
his area of turning the clock back to town meeting government, small busi- 
‘ ness, or little schools and colleges. Analysis of the conditions that produce 
bureaucracy revealed that it is not an evil which can be pruned away, but is 
intimately related to some very essential safeguards. Bureaucratic procedures are 
introduced in order to promote fair dealing with a minimum of discrimination 
against individuals or groups. Some kind of red tape is necessary to permit 
accurate accounting and the safeguarding of public funds. Orderly procedures 
are required in every large outfit if the parts are to cooperate harmoniously. 
When, as in the federal government, power is delegated to executives by 
Congress, it is necessary that Congress should specify the limitations within 
which the executive agency works so that the rule of law may not give way to a 
rule by administrative decision. 


2. The proper treatment of bureaucracy is not condemnation by slogans, 
but scientific study of the social situation. Since bureaucracy is here to stay, we 
must learn to live with it. This is a problem in social engineering. It calls for 
action-research. Each of the chapters presents some suggestions, ways in which 
wiser administrative policy might have eliminated some of the undesirable con- 
sequences of bureaucracy without losing the essential values. 


3. Almost every writer in this issue reveals between the lines some resent- 
ment at the large amount of public misunderstanding. Bureaucracy is blamed 
by many citizens for frustrations which are the inevitable consequences of war- 
time scarcity. Not infrequently the public has too low an opinion of the intelli- 
gence and character qualities of its official servants. An analysis of the illustra- 
tions which citizens gave of their encounters with bureaucracy suggests that 
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a good public information policy might have prevented numerous misunder- 
standings. Colleges and businesses have been quite as guilty as have any public 
offices of failure to take laymen into their confidence and to explain the reason 
for what might seem to be extraordinary procedures. 


4. Bureaucracy runs counter to some fundamental aspects of human nature 
when it prescribes means rather than ends. All living organisms tend to like to 
do things in their own way. Significant psychological experiments have shown 
that subjects in a laboratory can judge weights more accurately if they are free 
to adopt “natural” methods of hefting them than they can when rigid and pre- 
scribed methods are used. One way of improving the behavior of bureau- 
crats in all of the institutions we have canvassed would be to enlarge the area 
within which the individual is free to use his intelligence, initiative, and 
resourcefulness in selecting the best means to accomplish the prescribed end. 


5. Professor Brady's discussion of big business emphasized strongly the 
tendency toward monopoly. The constructive corollary would seem to be the 
need to fight against monopoly and to encourage competition. It is signflicant 
that in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, where monopoly has been 
carried further than in most societies, there has been considerable stress laid 
upon “socialist competition.” Innumerable contests among groups of workers 
in the same area of production have stimulated the greatest possible output. 
It is quite possible, if it seems desirable, to keep some of the virtues of friendly 
competition among teams within businesses, colleges, and governments which 
exercise virtual monopolies. 


6. Another common observation was that bureaucracy tends to flourish 
where supervision is lax. There must be a continuous and pertinent accounting 
for the stewardship which is held by faculties, by employers, and by govern- 
ment bureaus. Lax attitudes toward work can be expected wherever those who 
have delegated power and responsibility do not provide for careful checks on 
how it is used. 


7. An interesting problem for social psychologists of tomorrow concerns 
jthe division of labor in social agencies. Some of the ill consequences of bureau- 
| cracy seem to flow from a too-mechanical set-up of the organization chart. 


| People become cogs instead of remaining whole personalities. In many instances 


} 


administrative experiments have shown that it is possible to reorganize work 
in such a way that the individual participants have a new sense of satisfaction 
in their work. The morale experiments reported by Roethlisberger and Dixon 
are a case in point. A big job can be broken up in such a way that each per- 


| son has only a meaningless bit. On the other hand, it can be assigned to a team 
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who has a natural and meaningful unit to accomplish. They can cooperatively 
help one another in the realization of a common goal. Many a bureucratic 
situation would experience wholesome rejuvenation if the organization and the 


division of labor were recast along less mechanical and more psychological 
lines. 


8. Too many administrators in all the institutions described seem to have 
come into their posts without training in the psychology of handling people or 
in the technical procedures of administration. More often than not an indi- 
vidual who has made good at a rather specialized task is promoted to an admin- 

\ istrative responsibility for which he has had no direct preparation. A profes- 
sor of physics becomes president of a university. A competent financier is made 
vice-president in charge of labor relations, A first-rate research worker is placed 
in charge of a bureau where administrative responsibilities take up all his time 
and he is no longer free for research. By wit and hard work these men often 
make good, but they are more apt to repeat the errors of bureaucratic operation 
than they would be if they had had thorough training in dealing with the 

human elements and the organizational patterns involved in their new respon- 
sibilities. 

9. A common problem of bureaucracy in all of the areas investigated has 
been that of stimulating continuous growth on the part of personnel. In the 
bureaucratic situation it is usually too easy to coast on whatever abilities enabled 
one to get the job in the first place. Public school systems have been more suc- 
cessful than most other agencies in getting a large proportion of their employ- 
ees to go back to summer school for refresher courses, for graduate study, and 
to undertake reading, travel, or workshops in connection with their regular 
work. It is very short-sighted for an administrator to permit the work of his 
oiganization to develop in such a way that everyone—himself included—is 
engaged in a mad scramble from morning until night at a breathless pace which 
permits no leisure for study, reflection, and growth. The suggestion made by 
Professor English that advisory committees of experts might well cooperate 
with operating agencies would have the wholesome effect of stimulating execu- 


tives and policy makers to review what they are doing, why, and how they are 
doing it. 


10. The tendency to settle back into complacent acceptance of the tradi- 
tional ways of doing things is more fundamental in our civilization than it 
would be if it were merely a consequence of bureaucracy. It seems to be related 
to the way in which most children are brought up. A premium is placed upon 
confromity. Pressure is exerted to get the child to accept the customs and 
standards which antedated his appearance in the world. This probably being 
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overdone for a society which must wrestle, as we shall have to, with rapid 
social change. In one area, that of mechanical innovation, we have escaped 
from this psychological bondage to the past. The devotees of old-fashioned 
razors and the horse and buggy are objects of ridicule. A child who can devise 
a new contraption for closing the window in the morning or for saving labor in 
the barn or kitchen is given plenty of praise. He is not told that grandfather's 
way is good enough for the new generation. The problem now is to spread 
the enthusiasm for innovation into the area of habits and social institutions. 
Bureaucracy will be very much less of a threat to progress when bureaucrats 
have grown up in families, schools, and churches which are devoted, in the 
words of Glenn Frank, to making them not “merchants of dead yesterdays, 
but guides into unborn tomorrows.” 
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bers of SPSSI receive the publication without charge). I enclose 

Please send me copies of Volume I, Number E, Racial and 
Religious Prejudice in Everyday Living (Part I of two issues on this 
topic). Gene Weltfish, Special Editor. I enclose $ 

Please send me copies of Volume I, Number 2, Racial and 
Religious Prejudice in Everyday Living Part II of two issues on this 
topic. Gene Weltfish, Special Editor. I enclose 

Please send me copies of Volume I, Number 3, Problems of 
Re-education (considering problems and techniques in working 
- with delinquents, alcoholics; ways of changing stereotypes, of coping 
with prejudice.) Kurt Lewin and Paul Grabbe, Special Editors. I enclose $ 

Please send me copies of Vol. I, Number 4, The Psycho- 
logical Problems of Bureaucracy. Goodwin Watson, Special Editor. 
I enclose g $ 

Please send me copies of Vol. II, Number 1, Problems of 
Labor-Management Relationships. Ralph Gundlach, John French, 
Arthur Kornhauser, Alfred Marrow, Special Editors. I enclose. 














¥ 








TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 


NAME ADDRESS 





ORGANIZATION CITY AND STATE 








Order Next Issue Now 


Problems of Labor-Management Relationships is the next issue of the 
Journal (Vol. II, No. 1, February 1946). The social psychological approach to 
this crucial problem of domestic peace will provide vital reading and discussion 
material for you, your community and classroom groups. Use the order blank 
above for your advance quantity orders. 


Re-printing Human Nature and Enduring Peace 


Orders are now being taken for the second printing of the SPSSI yearbook, 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace, edited by Gardner Murphy. Send your 
order to Houghton Mifflin, New York. A growing number of teachers and lead- 
ers are using this authoritative symposium as a class text or major sourcebook. 














